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HOME ECONOMICS AND ADULT EDUCATION 
KATHRYN VanAKEN BURNS 


ROM a study of back volumes of 
the JouRNAL oF Home Eco- 
NOMICS, it is possible to pick 
out certain threads of interest 

that have appeared in home economics with 

almost the same distinctness that a design 
stands out in a textile. This is to be 
expected, for the JouRNAL is intended to 
reflect trends in the profession it represents. 
Recently revision of the curriculum has 
been in the limelight, with aims and objec- 
tives brought out for criticism. We have 
been examining our offerings in the light of 
present-day educational philosophy to de- 
termine their worth and their educational 
significance. Since most of these offerings, 
like Topsy, “just grew,” it is probably 
logical and certainly fitting that as we near 
our thirtieth birthday we should be taking 
stock of them and weighing their value. 
Extending back over a period of years has 
been evident the desire of home economists 
to aid in the selection of consumer goods. 

We have heard about quality and stand- 

ards for almost everything from sheets and 

hosiery to canned fruits and vegetables. 

Nor do I mean to imply that we have 


merely beat the air with no accomplish- 
ment, for reports of the standardization 
committee for the last ten years or more 
have proved the contrary. 

It was not so far back that the JouRNAL 
recorded our initial efforts in exploring 
problems connected with nursery schools. 
From nursery schools and problems con- 
nected with young children, it was a logical 
step to an interest in parent education and 
family relationships. The creation of one 
of the divisions and one of the departments 
of this Association can be clearly traced to 
developments in this field of interest. 

For years we have been planning to meet 
the energy requirements of everyone from 
the sleeping babe to the vigorous farm 
woman. We have delved into the secrets 
of vitamins. More recently, the responsi- 
bility of home economics in educating for 
home and family life has been in the fore- 
ground. If there is a home economics 
student in any college of the land who has 
finished her freshman year without having 
this expression called to her attention, the 
institution must be remote indeed. And 
so we could go on pointing to new develop- 
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ments and fields of interest explored partly 
as a result of social and economic change 
and partly as a stage in our development. 

In this brief introduction, I may seem to 
have implied that we have flitted from one 
interest to another as fancy or fashion 
dictated. Of course such is not the case, 
for through it all there has been steady and 
consistent attention to problems connected 
with food, clothing, and shelter which have 
focused our attention on the family. 

By and large, the major attention of the 
Association over a period of years has been 
centered on what might be called “in 
school” problems or at least on an “in 
school” approach to matters under con- 
sideration. This approach was logical, 
since approximately three fourths of the 
Association membership is made up of 
classroom teachers. Evidence is now at 
hand, however, that in the future im- 
portant emphasis will be placed on adult 
education and on an out-of-school approach 
in adult education. 

One evidence supporting the coming im- 
portance of adult education lies in popula- 
tion change. Statisticians tell us that child 
population is no longer growing and that 
we are approaching a stationary population. 
The decrease in enrollment in elementary 
schools has been felt already, and we are 
told that within another year we shall begin 
to feel the decrease in high school enroll- 
ment. Meanwhile the proportion of adults 
to children is steadily increasing. Presi- 
dent Conant of Harvard suggests that the 
prospect of a stationary population with a 
relatively high proportion of adults and a 
relatively small proportion of youth to be 
educated presents an entirely different 
educational picture from the one that has 
existed for the last generation. 

In a discussion of this kind, it is unneces- 
sary to point out the many evidences that 
support the importance of adult education. 
You know them, for current educational 
literature, the daily press, and popular 
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magazines are full of them. To name only 
a few: 


Inadequate schooling 

Unemployment 

Occupational shifts 

Technological unemployment 

Shorter working hours and more leisure 

Social and economic change which makes ideas 
obsolete in a short time 

Scientific advancement which also makes many 
accepted ideas obsolete overnight 


One of the most important evidences of 
the need for adult education is the general 
acceptance of present-day educational phi- 
losophy, which is built around the idea that 
education is a continuing life process. 
Once having accepted this, you cannot get 
away from the importance of adult edu- 
cation. 

Students of government tell us that adult 
education is far more important in a 
democracy than in a dictatorship, as it is 
more difficult to live by reason than by 
dictate. To live successfully in a democ- 
racy, we need better trained minds for 
judgment, balance, and clarity, if democ- 
racy is toendure. As Alvin Johnson says, 
“This is the situation that gives validity 
to the adult education movement.” 

Another reason for adult education is our 
American passion for fads and fancies, 
along with the popularization and com- 
mercialization of semi- and even pseudo- 
scientific information through the press, 
the radio, and the popular lecture. To 
date, the homemaker has been an unusually 
important target for this kind of informa- 
tion. This places the home economist in a 
responsible position for supplying funda- 
mental facts. 

At present, adult education seems in 
danger of becoming a catch phrase for al- 
most anything from propaganda to classical 
learning. Our clothing friends would no 
doubt tell us that the term adult educa- 
tion was “high style.” 

If you will take the time to run through 
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almost any list of arguments supporting 
adult education, you will be impressed by 
the many ways in which our area of knowl- 
edge can contribute to adult learning, 
whether the reason offered be inadequate 
schooling or a contribution to the demo- 
cratic process. Most of us have seen 
enough effects of scientific progress onthe 
teaching of nutrition, to use only one 
example, to be aware of the desirability of 
keeping up with the times. 

The recent report of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education empha- 
sized the future importance of adult educa- 
tion: and as a result, adult education is 
provided for in two ways in the proposed 
federal measure based on it: by a direct 
appropriation for adult education and by a 
grant to extend library service. 

If adult education seems to be so con- 
sistently in the general education picture, 
perhaps some here are wondering why I 
should talk about it. It is because I am 
not certain that home economists are pre- 
pared to meet the problems which this 
development will bring, because, as has 
been previously indicated, most of our 
attention has been devoted to “in school” 
problems and an “in school” approach to 
home economics education. 

Adult education rests upon a somewhat 
different philosophy from classroom teach- 
ing. Iam anxious that as home economists 
we develop a philosophy that will make us 
successful teachers of adults, because home 
economics broadly interpreted has as much 
to offer adults as any body of knowledge in 
existence. If we are to be successful in 
this field, we must not prejudice adults 
against home economics because of our 
inability to interpret adult needs. 

No longer in this day of rapid scientific 
advancement and social and economic 
change can one learn patterns of action and 
behavior that will remain fixed in regard to 
home and family living. Those of us who 
were grown up at the time of the World War 
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have probably witnessed more changed 
ideas about home and family life than our 
mothers or grandmothers saw in their entire 
lives. Social and economic change is 
nowhere more sharply and quickly focused 
than in the home. Unless adults keep in 
step with such change, unhappiness and 
lack of understanding between generations 
develop. The home economist stands in a 
strategic position to help interpret this 
change to members of the family group. 

No other educational group has a greater 
opportunity than ours to provide construc- 
tive help in meeting everyday problems. 
With educators placing great emphasis not 
only on the value of everyday experience as 
desirable content for effective education but 
also on the importance of learning at a time 
when learning is needed, it is easy to see the 
many ways in which home economics can 
be of educational significance not only to 
women but to men as well. 

A recent Journal of Adult Education 
recorded the fact that in adult classes con- 
ducted along the same plan as classroom 
teaching, more than half the adults dropped 
out before the end of the term. Almost 
every extension worker or home economics 
teacher of adults has seen practically the 
same thing happen before she realized that 
an approach and technique that seemed to 
bring some results with adolescents only 
thinned her enrollment when tried with 
adults. There are at least two reasons 
for this. First, you cannot hold the 
interest of adults unless you are prepared 
to go straight to fundamentals. For most 
of us who have come up through a curricu- 
lum that has been based on prerequisites 
(and here home economics is one of the 
worst offenders), this seems almost like 
heresy. It does not seem right to teach 
dress design without Art I. Then, too, 
those of us who have come up through the 
regular channels of education are bound by 
tradition. Certain things always have 
been taught, and again it seems rank heresy 
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not to teach them. I believe it is Morse 
Cartwright who suggests that it is just as 
essential to progress that old ideas should 
die as that new ones should be born. 

Jean Carter in Parents in Perplexity 
illustrates the insistence of adults on going 
straight to fundamentals. She describes 
a panel discussion on the subject “how 
independent do you want your child to be?” 
The discussion was proceeding logically. 
It had started with the growth of inde- 
pendence in the infant and had reached the 
adolescent period. Orderly questions were 
asked and answered for fifteen minutes, 
with the leader in full command of 
the situation. Suddenly a father in the 
rear who had been squirming on _ his 
chair boomed out, “But what I want to 
know is when I should give my son a latch- 
key.” Immediately a timid mother said, 
“And I want to know whether I should 
believe my children when they say nobody 
else’s parents ever make them get in by a 
certain hour.” All of which illustrates 
vividly the fact that in successful teaching 
of adults, the approach is through situa- 
tions, not subjects. Unless education can 
satisfy a present need, it has little appeal 
for most adults. 

Perhaps another reason why we are not 
more successful with adults is our adherence 
to what might almost be called narrow- 
minded prejudice. We bemoan the mind- 
set of the individual who still insists on 
cooking her green beans for an hour or two. 
Is it so different from that of the home 
economics teacher who insists no souls can 
be saved if green beans are cooked over 
eight minutes—or is it five? Most adults 
have found out that there may be more than 
one route to salvation. While adolescents 
do not seem to mind standardized learning, 
adults will have none of it. 

Someone has suggested that adults do not 
need a collection of acceptable conclusions 
so much as a series of opening vistas. 
Hardly a home economist, whether she is 
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in business, teaching, or elsewhere, but has 
been troubled by the fixed ideas and tradi- 
tions she has encountered in regard to food, 
clothing, shelter, and family life. Let’s not 
perpetuate another set of fixed ideas, even 
if at the moment we seem to have science 
and authority backing us. That the 
American Association for Adult Education 
recognizes the danger of this stultifying 
influence in adult education is shown by the 
title of one of its publications, Deliver Us 
from Dogma. 

I do not wish to imply that adult educa- 
tion is entirely an uncharted field for home 
economics. For years extension workers 
have been working with adults in rural 
communities. Teachers of vocational home 
economics and general home economics 
have started classes for adults. Many 
members of the child development and 
parent education group have had consider- 
able experience in teaching adults. Some 
activities of the home economists in business 
would certainly come under the heading of 
adult education. 

By and large, however, the interest of the 
Association has been on adolescent and 
college problems. If anyone doubts this, 
I suggest she refer to past programs of 
annual meetings or past files of the Jour- 
NAL, or that she review research in home 
economics education. She will find that 
much attention has been given to determin- 
ing needs of high school and college stu- 
dents, integrating home economics with other 
education at these levels, curriculum con- 
struction, and the measuring of results. 
In no way am I being critical of these 
efforts. Rather I am calling attention to 
an educational trend which promises to be 
important in the next quarter century and 
suggesting that as a profession we should 
begin to consider the educational signifi- 
cance of home economics for adults. 
Home economics has so much to offer to so 
many different people in so many different 
ways and at such important points in their 
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lives that there is great validity for its 
inclusion in adult education. 

In closing, I wish to emphasize the value 
of adult education to the home economist 
and to the subject itself. One cannot 
teach adults without gaining a wider per- 
spective, a greater vitality, and a new sense 
of values. Adults do not regard any 
learning as sacred just because tradition 
has long decreed it should be taught, and 
consequently the ground is bound to be 
cleared of considerable rubbish and clutter. 
They are likely to inquire: 

What good is this to me? 
Is it worth the time and effort I am spending? 


Does it really matter, or is it only pleasant to 
know? 


It is not a bad idea for any teacher to be 
brought up sharply against such questions 
and to know that she has to justify what 
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she is doing in terms of actual situations 
in the home. 

I hope that as home economists we shall 
not fall into the fallacy of thinking adult 
education is only for someone else, for 
someone less fortunate. Henry Suzzalo 
once said that most persons were so busy 
educating the public that they forgot to 
educate themselves. We may long to add 
minerals to a diet hopelessly lacking in 
them, to help someone budget her income 
and buy more intelligently, or to change 
the habits of a mother who seems to be 
doing almost everything wrong. Well 
and good; but let us not forget that the 
modern concept of education as a con- 
tinuous process applies first of all to our- 
selves and that the laws of atrophy and 
growth apply to the mind as well as to 
physical being. 


FACING A NEW ERA IN HOME ECONOMICS 
FRANCES ZUILL 


WONG-TIME planning, the theme 
SO) designated for this annual meet- 
hy} ing, implies a design for future 
developments in home eco- 
nomics and suggests that home economics 
may assume a new role in the educational 
system. A well-considered plan is neces- 
sary not only because it projects new 
developments but because it indicates their 
relationship to the existing program and 
points out opportunities for co-ordination, 
integration, and elimination of various 
activities. It is with the “new dimensions” 
in home economics that we are primarily 
concerned. 

As we reflect about the future of home 
economics, our attention is turned to the 
basic strengths and weaknesses in the pro- 
gram and to events and factors that have 
accounted for worth-while growth or lack 
of progress. It is not difficult to point out 
the situations in which the greatest develop- 
ments in home economics have hitherto 
taken place, nor is it impossible to cite 
others where excellent but more limited 
programs are under way. Regardless of 
the extent or effectiveness of the present 
home economics program, it is evident from 
such statistics as we have that home eco- 
nomics must be extended in some form at 
all levels if it is to participate in the prepara- 
tion of a significant number of young people 
for home and family life (1). All available 
figures indicate that a fairly large percent- 
age of public and private schools still offer 
no home economics; that a large proportion 
of students for various reasons do not enroll 
for home economics courses; and that a 
large number of students leave school be- 
fore it is offered (2, 3). 


It is often said by educators that the 
potential contribution of home economics 
to the whole educational system is greater 
than has yet been realized. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to consider opportunities 
for wider service and possibilities for greater 
achievements. The rapidity of change in 
ways of living, in values sought in personal 
and group life, in the social pressures that 
come from outside the home, makes it 
difficult to predict the contribution of the 
school to preparation for family life in the 
future. However, it may be in order to 
examine some of the more obvious oppor- 
tunities and needs for development and 
expansion which arise from the changing 
social philosophy in regard to the needs of 
youth and adults. 

One important way to widen our sphere 
of service is to make home economics 
available to all who can profit by it, 
whether in new or old patterns. The pres- 
ent statistical picture shows that the scope 
of home economics must be enlarged, to 
begin in the elementary school and to 
extend through college, if it is to become a 
part of young people’s equipment for living. 
Obviously, this is not an argument for 
more and more of the traditional or familiar 
type of courses for every school or for all 
students, valuable as such programs might 
often be. Rather it is an argument for new 
patterns suited to the needs of much larger 
groups of children, adolescents, and the 
“soon to be partners” in the home; for 
patterns suited to mixed and segregated 
groups of boys and girls and to special 
groups such as the dull, the bright, and the 
handicapped, all of whom have problems 
and needs identified with the family and 
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personal development. It is an argument 
for the development of types that will make 
a worth-while contribution to the general 
education of the large group of students 
whose interests, needs, aptitudes, and future 
vocational plans lie outside of the spe- 
cialized field of home economics but are 
nevertheless closely associated with the 
family, the home, and social living. 

One of the insistent problems to be faced 
in the immediate future is the place of 
home economics in the field of general 
education at all levels. Probably the only 
way to reach the very large number of 
boys and girls not now in home economics 
classes is through general education. This 
does not mean that the present home eco- 
nomics program is not highly desirable for 
more students than are now taking ad- 
vantage of it, but it is intended to empha- 
size a decided gap in the program. In 
recent years concerted efforts have been 
made to find ways for providing better 
general education for youth. Many re- 
search studies and experimental programs 
have been set up to find effective or func- 
tional types of curricula which recognize the 
needs, problems, ambitions, and interests 
of young people. These movements prom- 
ise to bring important changes in the 
philosophy and practices of the secondary 
schools. Fortunately, the colleges are no 
longer immune to the influence of move- 
ments affecting secondary schools. 

Fundamental revisions in the curriculum 
are under way in many states and cities 
and in a considerable number of individual 
schools and colleges. Some are taking the 
form of integrated programs, while others 
are designated by such terms as core cur- 
ricula, dynamic or life-centered curricula, 
unified or co-ordinated programs. In many 
instances the conventional organization is 
not changed, but the subject matter fields 
are carefully analyzed, and materials, 
activities, experiences, and skills are chosen 
to fit into the total educational program. 
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The problem of expanding home eco- 
nomics is closely related to the new move- 
ments in education. We cannot escape 
being affected by them, and let us hope 
that they, in turn, may be influenced by 
our philosophy. Curriculum experts are 
stressing the need for more research and 
experimentation in the selection, organiza- 
tion, and use of home economics materials 
for purposes of general education. They 
are also urging the development of instru- 
ments for evaluation of the home economics 
contribution in terms of our objectives. 
There is considerable evidence that edu- 
cators see in our field a source of experi- 
ences, activities, skills, and interests that 
are related to the everyday affairs of youth. 
The possibilities for extending the services 
of home economics in the field of general 
education are unlimited if we are prepared 
to work with curriculum committees, willing 
to experiment, and able to translate results 
of research into practice. 

Let us look at some of the efforts that are 
being made to improve the nature of gen- 
eral education for young people through 
long-time planning, experimentation, and 
research studies. One of the notable 
examples of experimentation in the field of 
general education at the college level is 
going on at the University of Minnesota in 
the General College. In a recent report a 
clear-cut statement of the philosophy of 
general education is included: 


General education aims essentially to produce 
well-rounded individuals who will be able to meet 
and understand the variety of common activities 
and problems encountered in the business of earning 
a living, as a member of a home and family group, 
as an individual consciously or unconsciously 
seeking numerous personal values, and as a citizen 
of a community, a state, a nation, and a world. 
The selection of content of a curriculum in general 
education might well be helped and in part deter- 
mined, therefore, by a survey of the activities, 
problems, and points of view of a representative 
sample of young adults, engaged in the business of 
earning a living, in home and family relations, in 
socio-civic affairs, and in seeking personal values (4). 
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The needs of youth arising in these areas 
are determined by comprehensive surveys 
and analyses of the abilities, activities, 
interests, and attitudes of adolescents and 
young adults and by an analysis of the 
environments from which they come. 
Such data will help to determine the mate- 
rials for instruction, guidance, counseling, 
and all developmental and remedial work 
with students in the General College. 

Why does the General College research 
study have unusual significance for us? 
First, because home economics is having an 
opportunity to share in building the pro- 
gram and is assuming a major part of the 
responsibility for its development. Second, 
studies of the problems which adolescents 
and young adults encounter in the everyday 
way of living indicate that many of their 
needs fall into areas where home economics 
has a contribution to make. Then, too, 
the place of home economics in this type of 
program is distinguished from its place in 
professional education; for the General 
College is not concerned with the prepara- 
tion of teachers, dietitians, or women in 
business, or any other specific vocation 
growing out of home economics, but with 
the preparation of men and women for a 
cultured life in the home and family and 
community. 

There is an obvious need for certain 
aspects of education for home and family 
life in the majority of universities and col- 
leges as well as in the junior colleges of this 
country. As now organized, the public 
junior colleges are chiefly preparatory for 
senior college and academic in character, 
while many of our unemployed young 
people might profit by a program which 
gave special consideration to their imme- 
diate needs and future problems. It is 
imperative that many more studies be 
undertaken at the college level to determine 
the possible contribution of home eco- 
nomics in a general education program in 
which the chief objective is to develop 
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young people equipped to handle the prob- 
lems they meet in the various areas of life. 

The increasing recognition of the need for 
preparation for home and family life re-em- 
phasizes the need for expansion of home 
economics on the college level. Since mar- 
riage and homemaking are admittedly the 
major ambitions of many women students, 
opportunities should be provided for train- 
ing in this area. Commencement season 
has just passed and with it the usual number 
of summer marriages. It would be interest- 
ing to study the schedule of courses of these 
brides in reference to specific preparation 
for marriage and family life. Actually the 
percentage of college students outside of 
the land-grant group whose courses are 
chosen with relation to their major objec- 
tives is extremely small, as is proved by 
statistics. They do not receive the type 
of educational guidance which tends to 
focus attention upon their needs for success- 
ful participation in family life and enriched 
personal living. The present demand for 
courses on modern marriage gives evidence 
that students are recognizing their needs 
in this area. Home economists should 
venture from traditional patterns, experi- 
ment with new types, and if necessary shake 
themselves loose from the prerequisites 
which were set up for professional courses 
rather than for general education. 

Great stimulus has been given to the 
general education movement in secondary 
schools by the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation and its various commissions. The 
well-known eight-year experiment in the 
thirty selected high schools initiated by the 
Commission on the Relation of School and 
College is being followed with keen interest 
by alleducators. These schools, freed from 
restrictions imposed by college entrance 
requirements, are encouraged to develop 
programs which meet the peculiar needs of 
their students and communities. Since 
the programs are based on problems in con- 
temporary society, they necessarily cut 
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across traditional subject matter lines. A 
glance at the new Denver curriculum 
reveals that the major problems which 
boys and girls study in place of typical 
school courses fall into areas in which home 
economics has always had an interest. 
Here we have a practical illustration that 
in the core curriculum home economics may 
contribute to some extent to the education 
of all the boys and girls in the school rather 
than toa limited number of girls. 

Those who have followed the course of 
curriculum revision in the so-called “thirty 
unshackled schools” and in California, 
Texas, Virginia, Tulsa, Pasadena, and many 
other places realize that these general 
education programs have opened up oppor- 
tunities for home economics to participate 
in the education of all the boys and girls. 
The nature of home economics makes it 
possible to provide a variety of meaningful 
and interesting experiences adapted to their 
needs and interests, if we accept the 
challenge offered by the new types of cur- 
ricula. William B. Brown, one of the 
steering committee for the twelve co- 
operating schools in the California experi- 
mental program, said, in an address at the 
Third Annual Conference on Secondary 
Education on June 23, that the practical 
arts faculties are participating in the 
program to a greater degree than was true 
in the earlier stages of the experiment. In 
the beginning the academic group assumed 
the leadership, but the teachers of home 
economics, art, music, and industrial arts 
are now working with the entire group and 
finding common interests in the core cur- 
ricula. He also commented on the favor- 
able attitude of parents toward the work 
in social arts and consumer economics which 
is a part of the core curricula. 

It was suggested earlier that home eco- 
nomics should extend from the elementary 
school through college. An excellent illus- 
tration of the part home economics may 
play in the elementary and secondary school 
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in providing a continuity of experiences 
throughout the school life is found in an ar- 
ticle by Grace Reeves (5). It describes the 
program at Horace Mann School and is full 
of interesting suggestions for weaving home 
economics materials and experiences into a 
co-ordinated program from the first grade 
through the twelfth, using them in a way 
to give meaning and significance to other 
phases of the core curriculum. By the 
choice of illustrations a crucial point in this 
type of program is demonstrated. What a 
background of culture is required to weave 
home economics into the history of man’s 
progress, into the various civilizations in 
history, and into the art and literature of 
the ages! But herein lies much of the 
success of the co-ordinated program, for 
every teacher must be thoroughly familiar 
with the entire curriculum to organize her 
own field in a way to enrich the total 
experiences and activities of the students. 
This requires a broad background in the 
field of sciences, arts, humanities, social 
sciences, and vocational opportunities, as 
well as a rich experience in living. 
Experimental programs in progressive 
schools are not discussed here because it is 
likely that they will be adopted on a large 
scale in the near future or because the many 
questions in regard to their objectives, 
organization, content, or method have been 
answered. Perhaps the majority of home 
economists associated with public school 
work as teachers, supervisors, or teacher 
trainers are in conventional schools. In a 
recent bulletin describing the program of 
studies in Iowa high schools (6), which is no 
doubt typical of other states, it is pointed 
out that there is little evidence of any 
tendency to eliminate subject matter lines 
or to combine fields of knowledge for inte- 
grated courses. Whether we are in pro- 
gressive or conventional schools, it is 
equally essential for us to define the unique 
function of home economics in the entire 
school program in terms of needs of all the 
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students and to consider ways of making it 
available to the larger group. 

It is not the type of organization which 
needs to concern us as much as our ways of 
thinking about home economics and the 
philosophy which guides our work. Many 
of the principles advocated in the organiza- 
tion of core curricula can be utilized within 
our own field. For purposes of general 
education it seems especially important to 
break down the artificial lines that at pres- 
ent divide home and family education into 
so many parts. A unified course is needed 
to develop a point of view in regard to home 
and family and to give insight into the 
various problems that confront youth in 
his home and family as well as in his per- 
sonal development. Excellent materials 
for this may be drawn from consumer buy- 
ing, housing, family and personal relation- 
ships, child care and development, nutrition 
and health, and other traditional divisions 
of home economics. 

Another of many situations which should 
concern us in developing home economics in 
the general education program is that in 
the small schools, where such a large per- 
centage of youth complete their education. 
Relatively few of them are receiving specific 
preparation for family living and personal 
development. The offerings are limited by 
small enrollments and are dominated to a 
considerable extent by college entrance 
requirements imposed for the sake of a few 
students. The number of electives is 
extremely small because of the teacher load, 
teacher preparation, and school facilities. 
In most instances the community offers 
only limited recreational opportunities and 
has few social or remedial agencies. The 
average family income is probably not more 
than twelve hundred dollars. One may 
theorize about the programs possible in 
Tulsa, Oakland, or Denver, but the small 
schools which exist in overwhelming num- 
bers offer a very different problem. A few 
have excellent vocational programs in 
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homemaking and agriculture for a portion 
of the students, but we need to concern 
ourselves with a program for home and 
family life and personal development for 
all students if we are to make a significant 
contribution in raising standards of living 
in the small towns of this country. Even 
though the home economics teacher is 
responsible for several subjects, she is likely 
to have an unusual opportunity to co- 
ordinate the various courses in a cultural 
pattern to meet the special needs of youth 
in the community. Whether she can take 
advantage of the opportunity often depends 
on her training and insight. Frequently, 
this reaches back into the college where her 
philosophy of home economics was de- 
veloped. 

In practically every report on goals in 
general education, home and family life 
are singled out as basic areas of human 
experience for which young people should 
be prepared. A survey of recent educa- 
tional literature would quickly demonstrate 
the fact that this is no longer an area 
allotted chiefly to home economists, sociol- 
ogists, and parent educators, but rather a 
basic area which is recognized from the 
primary grades through college. Psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, specialists in mental 
hygiene and guidance are making contribu- 
tions to this phase of education. It be- 
comes increasingly evident that what might 
once have been considered “the right of 
eminent domain” in family education no 
longer exists. The phrase “education for 
home and family life” is very popular and 
is being “bandied about in all types of 
school groups and organizations.” It seems 
increasingly important for us and others 
working in this area to find a “center of 
gravity,” and in a rational and scientific 
manner study the interrelationships and 
interactions which are necessary and desir- 
able in different types of situations, if family 
education is to signify more than an old 
pattern of education under a new name. 
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At the close of Carl Seashore’s long and 
distinguished career as dean of the Graduate 
College at the University of Iowa, he re- 
viewed the developments in the field of re- 
search and showed that progress in any 
field is related to the character of its re- 
search. His experience has convinced him 
that more institutes or stations should be 
created, the major purpose of which is pure 
research, and he cited the Child Welfare 
Research Station to illustrate the amount 
and quality of research which is possible 
when all facilities are used for research 
studies. I have often thought of this sug- 
gestion and hoped that somehow, some- 
where, such a station could be established 
to give research in home economics educa- 
tion the impetus it needs. To make our 
greatest contribution we must study the 
unique function of home economics in each 
type of educational program, general and 
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vocational, conventional and experimental. 
Home economics will not attain a signifi- 
cant place in education without intelligent 
planning on the part of all home economists. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AND PRESENT PROPOSALS FOR 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
GEORGE F. ZOOK 


— HE recommendations of the 
NS Advisory Committee on Educa- 
214 tion for general federal aid for 
SJ elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, beginning at $40,000,000 and in- 
creasing by $20,000,000 each year up to 
$140,000,000, do not limit this to the sup- 
port of the traditional academic subjects. 
The money may be used for a number of 
additional purposes of direct concern to 
home economists, including health, welfare, 
and recreational activities of children and 
youth; pre-primary training; vocational 
guidance; vocational education, including 
supervision of club work and home proj- 
ects; placement activities; technical and 
vocational institutes; and other programs, 
including those in junior colleges which are 
operated as parts of a local secondary school 
system; and, finally, part-time civic, gen- 
eral, and vocational adult educational and 
recreational activities under the auspices of 
school systems. 

This recommendation presents a chal- 
lenge to the home economics profession. 
It leaves a community free to use this 
general fund to supplement existing federal 
and local funds for vocational home eco- 
nomics if it so chooses; but, more important, 
it enables a school to develop a comprehen- 
sive program of general education without 
restrictions. Slowly there is evolving a new 
type of general education today through 
the secondary school and junior college not 
directed exclusively to the intellectual 
needs of a restricted group of young people 
but to those matters of common concern 
to the large proportion of young people who 
seek to understand themselves and the 
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world in which they live in school, college, 
C.C.C. camps, or N.Y.A. project. To this 
new conception of general education home 
economics has a very significant contribu- 
tion to make if it will prepare itself for the 
task in co-operation with other groups 
similarly concerned. If the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s report is passed into legislation, 
the movement toward a more modern type 
of general education should be greatly 
stimulated. 

At this point, certain portions of the 
Advisory Committee’s report which refer 
specifically to the field of home economics 
should be mentioned briefly. It will be 
remembered that the committee was orig- 
inally appointed in September 1936 for the 
purpose of studying and reporting on “the 
experience under the existing program of 
federal aid for vocational education, the 
relation of such training to general educa- 
tion and to prevailing economic and social 
conditions, and the extent of the need for 
an expanded program.” Although en- 
larged later to canvass the entire field of 
the relations of the federal government to 
the state and local conduct of education, 
the Committee naturally gave a great deal 
of attention to its original assignment. 

The Committee’s general summary of 
our experience with vocational home eco- 
nomics will, therefore, be of major interest 
to the members and friends of the American 
Home Economics Association. Some funds 
were provided for home economics in the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, and a federally 
assisted program has existed since then for 
home economics instruction in the schools. 
At the same time, local school authorities, 
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with some state supervision and leadership, 
have continued to develop extensive pro- 
grams in home economics. An _ effort 
apparently was made in some quarters to 
foster the conception that only the federally 
aided program was vocationally valuable, 
and an artificial distinction between “‘voca- 
tional” and “nonvocational” home eco- 
nomics was promoted. The federally aided 
program unquestionably had the effect of 
raising standards, but dissatisfaction and 
reduction in the full benefits of the program 
have resulted from the separatist tenden- 
cies it engendered in the teaching of home 
economics. 

In recent years the administration of 
federal aid for home economics has been 
substantially more satisfactory to state and 
local authorities. Arbitrary rulings have 
been less frequent, and the responsible 
federal officials have apparently attempted 
to co-operate with all groups in the home 
economics field. Emphasis has been placed 
on a broad type of instruction, and much 
content of a social nature is now included 
within the field of home economics. The 
evidence points clearly to improved offer- 
ings and an increased demand for instruc- 
tion in homemaking in the future. 

The Committee was deeply impressed 
with the relative inflexibility of the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 
as they applied to instruction in the various 
fields, including home economics. The 
Committee, therefore, recommended the 
comprehensive revision of the basic statutes 
providing federal aid for vocational educa- 
tion in order to overcome fundamental 
weaknesses. It believed that the specific 
provisions interfering with local school 
administration should be repealed and other 
changes made. 

In the interests of more equitable pro- 
vision of opportunities for vocational educa- 
tion, of less separatism within the school 
system, and of greater flexibility in state 
and local school administration, the Com- 
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mittee recommended that all special federal 
aid for vocational education of less than 
senior college grade be consolidated into 
one fund. With few limitations, the 
amended statutes should make this fund 
available to the states for all desirable 
types of occupational preparation, including 
home economics. 

If the various existing funds are not 
consolidated, however, the Committee be- 
lieves that at the very least the states 
should be authorized, subject to the ap- 
proval of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, to make transfers between the various 
funds for vocational education. As matters 
now stand, the limits of the various pro- 
grams are not only rigid and inflexible, but 
states frequently have more funds available 
for certain activities than they can use 
while they are greatly in need of funds for 
other activities within the range of voca- 
tional education. 

Much of the very unwise existing federal 
control over vocational education results 
from the fact that federal officials have 
assumed the duty of determining in detail 
what types of education shall be considered 
vocational. It is recommended, therefore, 
that in the revision of the statutes the 
determination of the educational activities 
to be deemed vocational be transferred 
entirely to the states. It should be made 
clear, however, that vocational guidance, 
general instruction with respect to voca- 
tions, vocational retraining, and placement 
of follow-up activities in co-operation with 
public employment offices may all properly 
be regarded as within the scope of voca- 
tional education. Federal funds available 
for any type of vocational education should 
be available for all these activities; it is 
especially important that the funds be 
made available for vocational guidance, 
since that is an essential and fundamental 
part of any sound program of vocational 
education. Funds available for vocational 
education in agriculture and homemaking 
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should also be available for co-operation 
with the Cooperative Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service in club work for rural boys and 
girls, regardless of their age or academic 
status. 

The Committee also gave considerable 
attention to the federal extension service in 
agriculture and home economics, as follows: 


1. If the Cooperative Agricultural Extension 
Service continues to be primarily an educational 
agency administered by the land-grant colleges, 
increasing attention should be given to the develop- 
ment of appropriate relationships between the 
Extension Service and the public school systems in 
the rural areas of the various states. 

2. No federal agency should officially sponsor 
national organizations of youth or promote youth 
organizations with commercial assistance, although 
desirable types of club work under state and local 
educational agencies and under private noncom- 
mercial auspices may well be encouraged. 

3. Eventually it may be possible for teachers in 
rural schools to be of much assistance in the local 
promotion and development of 4-H club activities. 
The Extension Service should continue to maintain 
a major interest in club work in co-operation with 
the schools, and continue to employ specialized 
personnel for the purpose, particularly among the 
subject matter specialists stationed at the land- 


grant colleges. 


Another aspect of the Committee’s 
report is of great importance in the develop- 
ment of all vocational work in home eco- 
nomics. The Committee wisely points out 
the fact that in the later years of high school 
and in college, every young person should 
have at least a general idea of the type of 
occupation he will eventually be able to 
enter. His occupational interests should 
serve to give integration and reality to his 
educational experience. The schools should 
adapt their programs accordingly. Fi- 
nally, when the youth leaves school, there 
should be appropriate facilities to assist 
him not merely to find a job but to find the 
right job. 

At present, no one can advise young 
people with any assurance as to the relative 
opportunities in the various occupational 
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fields to which their abilities may be suited. 
The available information is scattered, 
fragmentary, and frequently unreliable. 
Moreover, the lack of adequate information 
makes it impossible for schools to plan 
their offerings of vocational courses in 
accordance with prospective outlets for 
graduates. 

An occupational outlook service is needed 
that will provide a clear description of each 
of the major occupations or groups of 
minor occupations, the kind of a life each 
occupation offers, the character of the 
preparation essential to enter it, the 
numbers employed, the trend of employ- 
ment, the numbers of new employees taken 
on each year, and the numbers of youth in 
each year of college or secondary school 
preparation who have the intention of 
entering the occupation if possible. Such 
information presented in its historical, 
geographical, and technological setting 
would go far toward providing individuals 
with a broad objective and factual basis for 
making the choice of an occupation and 
deciding upon the kind of training to 
pursue. The task would be somewhat 
similar to the preparation of the agricul- 
tural outlook reports that have been issued 
for many years by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Feeling that it had established the 
necessity of federal aid to education, the 
Committee next turned its attention to the 
manner in which federal funds should be 
distributed to the states. The Committee’s 
position may be stated as follows: “The 
major portion of federal aid to education 
should at all times be granted on a basis 
that tends to lessen inequalities of oppor- 
tunities among states and within states.” 
After extended consideration, the Com- 
mittee concluded that it was not possible, at 
any rate at this time, to work toward a 
program of actual equality of educational 
opportunity, much as such a program might 
seem desirable from a theoretical point of 
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view. After all, it is not feasible to follow 
every child into sparsely populated areas 
with the same school facilities as may 
reasonably be expected in centers of 
population. Moreover, to approximate 
closely in all states the school facilities of 
the best states would cost a staggering sum 
of money and would inevitably lead into 
the whole problem of revising the taxation 
structure in states and localities, a situation 
which on the one hand the Committee 
regarded as quite impossible and on the 
other as not its function, desirable as tax 
reform may be. The Committee, there- 
fore, chose to address itself to the realistic 
task of “lessening inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunity,” believing that experi- 
ence would guide us as to the extent to 
which equality of educational opportunity 
may be realized. 

To make the position of the Committee 
clear, the practices of federal legislation 
in the past should be contrasted with the 
new procedures recommended by the Ad- 
visory Committee. The Smith-Lever Act 
of 1914 and the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 
distribute federal funds to the states on 
population bases of one kind or another. 
In addition, they require the states or 
localities to match these funds dollar for 
dollar. Now it is perfectly obvious that 
some counties and communities are very 
much poorer than others. Experience has 
shown conclusively that many of them 
cannot possibly afford to help support a 
home economics demonstration agent or a 
club leader or in some instances even a 
county agricultural agent. In other words, 
those counties and communities which are 
least able to support these activities—the 
ones where the need is probably the greatest 
—are unable to get any federal aid at all. 
Instead, therefore, of removing inequalities 
of educational opportunity, these laws 
have actually in many instances increased 
the inequalities already existing. 

Fortunately, in the later bills providing 
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aid for education the matching feature has 
been modified or omitted; but according to 
the Harrison-Fletcher-Black bill as orig- 
inally introduced into the session of 
Congress just closed, federal funds were 
to go to each state according to the number 
of children in each state from five to nine- 
teen years of age. The late Senator 
Robinson, in discussing this bill, put his 
finger squarely on the trouble. The bill, 
said he, would set up the permanent policy 
of aiding states “without regard to their 
need for aid in the matter of promoting 
education.” In other words, as the Com- 
mittee brought out clearly, the wealthy 
states would have received a good deal to 
improve what already was on a relatively 
high basis, whereas the states most in need 
would not have received enough to improve 
the situation appreciably unless the total 
grant was considerably larger. 

Next in importance, therefore, to the 
Committee’s conclusion as to the necessity 
of federal aid for education is its recom- 
mendation that the federal funds should be 
distributed to the several states on the 
basis of their relative need. 

I do not need to tell you that the deter- 
mination of the relative needs of the 
several states in elementary and secondary 
education is a very complicated problem. 
The Committee did not feel that any group 
of people, including its own members, or 
even the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives are wise enough 
to develop a permanent valid formula to be 
written into the law for the distribution of 
federal funds to the several states on the 
basis of need. Indeed the Committee 
harbored the suspicion that if the matter 
were left to Congress the distribution 
might be on the old pork barrel basis. 
The Committee concluded, therefore, that 
“the statute providing for the proposed 
grants should avoid the specification in 
exact detail of any formula for the alloca- 
tion of the funds to the states but should 
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specify instead the general procedures to 
be followed and the policies to be considered 
controlling.” 

The recommendation of the Committee 
is, therefore, that the matter of determining 
the relative educational needs of the states 
be left to the United States Commissioner 
of Education within severe limitations and 
with the advice of the chief state school 
officers of the several states. An objective 
formula is to be developed first out of the 
number of children from five to nineteen 
years of age to be served in each state, 
this number to be modified by such factors 
as sparsity of population and the propor- 
tion of children in elementary and secondary 
schools, respectively; and second, out of 
the relative financial ability of the several 
states as determined by the United States 
Treasury Department from such factors as 
per capita wealth, per capita income, 
amount of retail sales, and the revenue that 
could be raised from a uniform tax plan in 
all the states. In other words, the plan is 
flexible and subject to constant improve- 
ment as a result of experience. 

The Committee believes that it has 
found a method of distributing federal 
funds for the support of education which 
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avoids the political, inflexible, and costly 
methods found in many of our present 
laws and that it has substituted therefor 
an economical and flexible system deter- 
mined by federal and state educational 
officials which may well set the pattern for 
similar legislation involving federal grants 
to the states. 

The members of the President’s Advisory 
Committee believe that we can have the 
advantages and benefits of federal aid to 
education with reasonable external require- 
ments and yet set up the necessary safe- 
guards for the preservation of state and 
local autonomy in the administration of 
the schools. In fact, we believe that “the 
general principle of co-operation between 
the federal government and the states, 
without coercion by either party, should 
dominate legislation providing for federal 
grants.” There is no reason why this 
should not be the case. We, the citizens, 
are the source of power and authority in 
both the states and the nation. We 
should use each agency to attain our ends 
exactly as it is capable of being used. The 
states and the federal government united 
can make democracy work through educa- 
tion. Divided it can fall. 


THE PART OF HOME ECONOMICS IN THE 
SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


DOROTHY B. NYSWANDER 


IVERYWHERE in the United 
States people are deeply con- 
r cerned about the health of 
=f) school children. This concern 
is mantic through the plethora of asso- 
ciations whose objectives stress the same 
and different phases of child health. One 
group is interested in getting the city 
fathers to build a municipal swimming pool; 
another, in improving the legislation to aid 
mentally defective children or physically 
handicapped children; another, to set 
standards for the type of medical and nurs- 
ing service given in the schools; another 
asks if a 30- or 40-minute lunch period 
develops good health habits and sound 
bodies. And it is pointless for any pro- 
fessional group to refuse to recognize that 
a vast amount of the progress made in 
achieving facilities and services for health 
work has been the result of lay efforts. 

There is a limit, however, to the benefits 
accruing from the isolated efforts of either 
lay committees or professional groups. 
This limit is reached when one group of 
interests grows so strong that in furthering 
its own purposes it throws a long-range 
health program out of balance. Thanks to 
such a situation, a school may have an 
expensive swimming pool when it has 
neither medical nor nursing service. Facil- 
ities for aiding undernourished children may 
be incorporated into the school program, 
but nothing is done to provide staff, main- 
tenance, and housing space to teach boys 
and girls how to develop decent home lives 
that will prevent sickness. Imbalances 
such as these are chronic administrative 
afflictions. 


This lack of planning, these sporadic 
interests and spotty achievements, would 
be discouraging indeed if new trends in the 
field of health education were not becoming 
plain. Lay people and professional people 
alike who claim to be interested in the 
health of children must now think and plan. 
This calls for a much more searching analy- 
sis than we have ever given. 

Self-analysis is difficult and not conducive 
to self-confidence, but it is the backbone of 
clear thinking and intelligent planning. 
And thinking clearly is what is most needed 
in the field of health education today. 

If one studies the recent work of the 
various national organizations interested 
directly or indirectly in the health of chil- 
dren, the results of analysis and clear think- 
ing are readily seen. One and all are 
reaching these conclusions: 

1. A professional group cannot consum- 
mate its objectives of developing healthy, 
happy children through independent action. 
The pediatrician and other specialists in 
the field of medicine realize now as never 
before that unless their advice and guidance 
fit into the home life, the school life, and 
the community life of a child, such advice 
and guidance will be negated by other in- 
fluences surrounding the child. Other pro- 
fessional health groups know equally well 
that no one who works alone in the field of 
health education can get very far. 

2. No one group interested in health 
possesses the magic key which yields perfect 
results. Medical attention when ill is 
necessary, but so is the knowledge of how 
to keep well. To play games is important, 
but so are the facts concerning child care, 
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budgeting the family income, and a wise 
use of foods. 

3. Each group needs to know more about 
the basic facts of child development and 
the obstacles which prevent our work in 
health education from having any effect 
upon the way the child actually lives. We 
talk to high school students about protec- 
tive foods, but do we know what ideas as 
to foods, medicines, and cure-alls operate 
in their homes to nullify our teachings? 
Until we know more of how growing boys 
and girls think and feel about what we are 
telling them is good for them, until we 
forget our textbooks for a while in order to 
learn how children live, we will continue the 
snail’s pace of our past efforts to advance. 

These three trends toward co-operation 
and further analysis of our health work 
with children are germane to the question 
of what is the part that home economics can 
play in the school health program. Unless 
we keep them in mind we will be out of 
step with the health activities other pro- 
fessional groups are planning and working 
toward. 

To answer the question from the point 
of view of the home economics teacher, I 
must first make two assumptions: first, 
that the school principal is as much inter- 
ested in the children themselves as in the 
grades they make; and second, that the 
home economics teacher not only is qualified 
to do her job but that she likes children 
more than she does the subject matter she 
teaches. Such people, though not un- 
known, are difficult to find because both 
administrator and teacher have been edu- 
cated in the college classroom where 
subject matter is all important—not in the 
child laboratory where helping children to 
grow is the one objective. 

Supposing that we have a principal and 
a home economics teacher who fulfill these 
requirements; the latter’s task in health 
education is to do the things she was trained 
to do and wants to do, namely, to use her 
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professional knowledge to make the school 
a better place for all the children to live in 
and to aid individual children who need her 
guidance. She will do this not only by 
teaching them facts but by cultivating 
sound judgments and scientific attitudes 
toward their own problems. The princi- 
pal, if he is the right kind, will permit and 
encourage her in this. For upon his vision 
of his job and his insight into ways and 
means of doing that job rests the fate of 
the health education program in his school. 

There are many administrative devices 
which will further the health work in a 
school. Among these is the organization 
of a health council. Personally I believe 
that every school should have a health 
council. I would not except even the one- 
room rural school, though there the council 
would differ in one respect, namely, that 
the membership would be drawn from 
without the school rather than from within 
it. In the junior or senior high school there 
are various possibilities for the membership 
of the council. One plan includes the home 
economics teacher, the physical education 
teacher, the school nurse, the school physi- 
cian, the hygiene or health education 
teacher, the biology teacher, and an ad- 
ministrative officer. Another plan is to 
use the home-room teachers for the council 
members with the specialists acting as 
consultants. However composed, the 
group should set certain objectives for itself; 
it should certainly undertake its first tasks 
within the school before starting out to re- 
form the community. 

Bringing together the knowledge about 
children and the professional services of 
each member of the council is no easy task. 
For example, the home economics teacher 
learns accidentally that a shy, thin-faced 
boy in her class is not getting sufficient food 
at home. It is not enough that she report 
the case to the principal nor is a supple- 
mentary lunch alone adequate for the 
child’s needs. He requires rest and free- 
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dom from classroom tensions and the kind- 
est of consideration from every teacher. 
Perhaps, too, his parents need help with 
the meager family budget. 

The time is long overdue for all of us to 
sit down together and to find a common 
language in which we can talk about the 
health problems which we all meet. Con- 
sequently, we find in our schools today that 
home economics teachers, as specialized 
professional workers, are subscribing to the 
three principles of joint action outlined 
above. They know that they cannot give 
their best services to children unless they 
(1) work with other groups of teachers and 
professional consultants; (2) recognize that 
the objectives of health education cannot 
be accomplished by any single service; and 
(3) devote themselves to obtaining a better 
understanding of how children feel, think, 
and grow. 

But the home economist has responsibili- 
ties other than those connected with her 
daily tasks. For she is not only a teacher 
in a school; she is a member of a professional 
group—part of a state organization and of a 
national organization. She belongs to 
something which is much bigger and much 
more powerful than herself. This brings 
me to the second part of my discussion. 
What part can home economics play in a 
state and national school health program? 

Just as within the school individuals who 
are interested in the happiness and welfare 
of their children must plan their work to- 
gether, so the national organizations to 
which they belong must plan together. 
They must understand and be sympathetic 
toward the methods which the other groups 
are utilizing to reach the common objective. 

There are two possible approaches to this 
necessary exchange of knowledge and atti- 
tudes. One is for each national organiza- 
tion to insist that the educational institu- 
tions in which their respective members are 
educated shall revolutionize their curricula. 
Such a revolution would demand that uni- 
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versities establish child laboratories, pro- 
vide for extensive field work, and offer 
interdepartmental conference courses so 
that students in home economics, physical 
education, health education, biology, psy- 
chology, medicine, and nursing might learn 
the realities of the problems awaiting them 
and develop appreciations for the profes- 
sional work of each of the other groups. 
This method is the sensible one if we are at 
all serious in our thinking about the next 
twenty-five years; but for earlier results, 
the obstacles to it appear almost insur- 
mountable. 

The second method is more feasible for 
immediate needs. It is that of creating 
clearinghouses available to all workers in 
the health field. Such clearinghouses are 
now found in two major national organiza- 
tions which are attempting to bring pro- 
fessional workers together to see their 
common problems eye toeye. Both organ- 
izations were born in 1937 and are reorgan- 
izations of much older parent groups. 
They are a response not only to the needs 
of their membership but to the unmet 
needs of the children whom their members 
serve. 

The first of these clearinghouses is the 
American School Health Association which 
held its first annual meeting in October 
1937 in conjunction with the American 
Public Health Association. Formerly 
known as the American Association of 
School Physicians, the new association now 
offers membership to all persons working 
in the field of school health. The school 
physicians have realized for some time that 
unless they know more about the objectives 
and the methods of other health workers 
they can hardly hope to make further prog- 
ress in their own field. This group also 
earnestly desires to interpret their policies 
and the offerings of medical science to the 
others. The membership is steadily grow- 
ing through the addition of health education 
teachers, school nurses, nutritionists, home 
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economists, and administrators of health 
and physical education programs. 

The other common meeting ground is 
found in the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. This was formed through the merger 
of the Health Education Division of the 
National Education Association and the 
American Physical Education Association. 
The new organization is a department of 
the National Education Association and 
holds joint meetings with that group as well 
as its own annual convention. It has three 
divisions, those of health education, physical 
education, and recreation. Each is free to 
develop its own policies and work out its 
own destiny. Only very general policies 
are outlined by the executive council, in 
which all three divisions are represented. 

What are the advantages of this associa- 
tion? Like the American School Health 
Association, it offers professional people the 
opportunity to forsake their own little 
band wagons for a time and see what the 
others look like. As a department of the 
N.E.A. the various groups of health workers 
will be able to translate their own profes- 
sional visions into the actual work of the 
classroom teacher by gaining access to 
school administrators at the annual meet- 
ings. An association may set up admirable 
standards, curricula, and plans; but unless 
they are approved by the school administra- 
tors, they will not go far. It must be dis- 
heartening to schools that have worked out 
desirable patterns of co-operative action to 
find that they are unable to influence state- 
and city-wide practice because of the lack 
of understanding of their administrative 
superiors. 

The Health Education Division, of which 
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I happen to be the chairman for the coming 
year, is in its second year of exploratory 
work in organization. It has five impor- 
tant sections: health instruction, nutrition, 
teacher education, medical service, and 
nursing service. Each section is slowly de- 
fining its objectives and outlining its plan 
of work. 

There are really three objectives before 
us: first, to bring together all of the pro- 
fessional workers in the different sections of 
each division; second, to bring together the 
workers who form the membership of the 
three divisions; and third, to interpret the 
work of the sections, the divisions, and the 
Association to the N.E.A. 

It seems very definite that the pattern of 
co-operation and organization must be set 
at the top by the national organizations. 
With national leadership, this pattern of 
working together will slowly pass down into 
state and district organizations, finally 
flowering in co-ordinated service to individ- 
ual schools. 

It is not easy to co-operate either as an 
individual or an organization. It takes 
much less time to go one’s own way. Co- 
operation is disturbing, too, because it 
always means giving up something, some- 
times a cherished ideal, sometimes a vested 
interest or source of professional pride. 
But we cannot reach higher levels of func- 
tioning without it. If we will take the 
time, if we can think about the possibilities 
ten years from now, and if we can get out- 
side of some of the immediate objectives we 
hold so dear, then we know our efforts 
both as individuals and as members of 
national organizations will bring a new era 
in providing more intelligent help to each 
child. This, after all, is our common wish. 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM OF NUTRITION 
EDWIN G. NOURSE 


SHE whole problem of national 
nutrition divides itself into three 
parts: (1) nutritional knowl- 
edge; (2) education of the pub- 
lic; (3) purchasing power. Of the first I 
know nothing and shall not attempt to say 
anything except to express the pride I feel 
in the leadership which American agencies 
are maintaining in this field—a leadership 
which I find clearly recognized abroad. As 
to education, also, I believe that we have 
been relatively aggressive and effective. 
While there are, of course, great areas of 
ignorance still to be penetrated, I am in- 
clined to the view that actual consumption 
will be brought pretty close to the standards 
set by our advancing knowledge if only 
adequate purchasing power is available to 
the masses. This issue as to purchasing 
power constitutes the problem of nutrition 
as it confronts the economist or that part 
of the nation’s nutritional problem on 
which he might be expected to have some 
constructive suggestions. 

Economics a century ago was dubbed 
“the dismal science.” This precisely be- 
cause of the fact that it propounded an 
‘fron law of wages” which abandoned a 
large part of the population to a permanent 
condition of bare subsistence far below 
satisfactory nutritional standards. But 
even economics has made progress in a 
century, and some economists at least are 
ready to accept this challenge of showing 
how the economic system can be organized 
so that the mass of the population might 
attain at least a reasonable standard of 
nutrition. I, for one, am not ready to say 
that the economic problem of nutrition is 
insoluble but rather that the elements of 


its solution are emerging into clearer per- 
spective every day. 

If we were all diversified farmers and 
could go out and raise what we eat, the 
problem of purchasing power would not 
arise. The state of nutrition would depend 
on our knowledge of food needs and on the 
efficiency of our agricultural technique. 
Even if we were in the handicraft stage, 
the problem of purchasing power would be 
relatively simple since anyone could work 
with his own tools and trade his product 
with those who raised food. The state of 
nutrition still would depend largely on 
individual desire and individual industri- 
ousness as the rather direct means of 
satisfying it. 

But under modern commercial and in- 
dustrial conditions, it is a long and round- 
about route which leads from desire to 
satisfaction, and frequently we find millions 
of people who are not in a position freely 
to apply their own labor to the satisfying 
of their own needs even for the basic neces- 
sities of a wholesome diet. The industrial 
worker’s purchasing power depends upon 
the number of hours that he can work as 
part of a labor battalion in a particular 
sector whose activities are determined by 
the larger strategy of a far-flung interallied 
industrial army, and at rates determined 
by collective bargaining between sellers 
and buyers of labor. Often the results of 
this bargaining are so unsatisfactory as to 
lead either to peaceful attrition or to mili- 
tant interruptions of employment. Farm- 
ing, too, is so highly commercialized that it 
has largely lost it self-subsisting character. 
Even the farmer who (unlike the cotton, 
wool, or tobacco raiser) produces an edible 
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commodity cannot solve his nutritional 
problem by working harder in his wheat 
field, his lemon grove, his cranberry bog, or 
his mushroom house. 

Two very important economic results 
flow from the industrial specialization and 
financial remote control of our present 
economic system, with its divorce of the 
worker from direct access to means of sub- 
sistence and its frequent sharp disruptions 
of employment. One result is that the 
market for the farmer’s products partially 
dries up, his industry becomes demoralized, 
and his power to purchase industrial prod- 
ucts is curtailed. The other is that the 
rising generation of our labor supply is not 
as healthy and efficient as it would be if a 
standard of nourishment compatible with 
the nation’s productive resources were 
maintained. 

Thus the economic problem of nutrition 
may be stated something like this: How can 
we organize our economic life so that our 
total labor force can apply itself as fully as 
it wishes, with the use of all the capital that 
is available, to the rich resources with 
which our nation is endowed, toward the 
satisfaction of our total economic wants— 
among which nutrition is basic? In very 
brief form, my answer to this question is 
that this end can be attained only by revis- 
ing our economic theories and economic 
practices to take account of the evolution of 
financial institutions and of the very great 
increase in technical productivity which 
has taken place during the century and a 
half which has elapsed since the coming of 
the Industrial Revolution. These theories 
and practices grew naturally out of the 
youthful and adolescent stages of capitalism 
and scientific technique, but they need 
considerable revamping to fit the present 
state of maturity of our industrial system, 
the present abundance of capital, and the 
stage to which the development of our credit 
system has proceeded. 

The time has come for turning—and I 
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believe we are in fact turning—from 
schemes of producer economics to a regime 
of what may be called “consumer eco- 
nomics.” That is to say, we are passing 
over to the view that our point of departure 
should be the questions: “What do con- 
sumers need or want for their satisfaction?” 
and ‘How can our economic activities be 
organized so as to direct our productive 
resources continuously at capacity opera- 
tion to the supplying of these demands?” 

We have recently been going through the 
throes of an “agricultural adjustment” 
struggle of large dimensions. But adjust- 
ment to what? In fact, I think the answer 
must regretfully be given, “adjustment of 
an able and willing agricultural industry 
down to an unsatisfactory standard of con- 
sumption for the nation’s people as a 
whole.” If all American consumers had a 
technically satisfactory food budget, the 
problem of agricultural adjustment would 
disappear for practically every type of 
farming except cotton, and it would be 
enormously simplified even there. But the 
conditions of an economically sound ad- 
justment for agriculture will be satisfied 
only if the industrial sector of our economy 
attains and maintains that full utilization 
of its capacity which would enable it to 
absorb its own unemployed and take some 
redundant workers from _ agriculture. 
There is no reason in the fundamental laws 
of economic life why industry cannot meet 
that challenge. 

In a recent volume, /ndustrial Price 
Policies and Economic Progress, I have 
argued that the more aggressive leaders in 
industry are paving the way toward such a 
realization by this turn to “consumer 
economics” to which I have just referred. 
If I may quote: 


The distinctive feature of this constructive attack 
on the problem of pricing is that, instead of starting 
from the position in which the administrator and 
the technique happen to be, and moving forward by 
cumulative cost computation to set a price, it starts 
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from the consumer’s want and purchasing power 
and courageously accepts the task of finding a 
means of satisfying these wants within the limita- 
tions of this purchasing power. In essence it says: 
“These are the orders which the consuming depart- 
ment of our society places with the producing 
department. It is our task as executives to keep 
the plants going so that these orders may be filled. 
Shutting down plant and discharging men because 
we are dissatisfied with prices will not accomplish 
this result. Hence we must devise a way which 
will so economize in the process that the potential 
order can be filled. So long as people have un- 
satisfied wants and we have available productive 
resources, a way shall be found of bringing them 
together. That is what business is: not policing 
an idle plant.” 


Obviously the problems of wages and 
prices are interrelated, but an economically 
sound adjustment of the two to each other 
implies a purchasing power as high as our 
productive resources working at capacity 
would produce. And there can be no 
doubt that those resources thus used are 
fully sufficient to produce a universally 
adequate standard of nutrition, clothing, 
and housing and leave a splendid residue 
for the satisfaction of intellectual and artis- 
tic wants. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent to 
industrialists that they do not escape the 
cost of unsatisfactory living standards 
just because the care of bodies of both 
adults and children is a private domestic 
matter and the employer in the main does 
not accept responsibility beyond meeting 
an agreed pay roll at stipulated rates. 
The cost of bad nutrition comes back on 
employers as a class directly in the form of 
weak bodies, sluggish minds, or irascible 
dispositions. It comes back indirectly in 
the heavier tax bill for public hospitals, 
relief disbursements, crime prevention or 
punishment, and the like. Enlightened 
business thought is moving perhaps more 
rapidly than we think to a realization of its 
own interest in the maintenance of that 
general social welfare of which adequate 
nutrition is the foundation stone. 
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But however far private agencies may 
go in recognizing and discharging these 
responsibilities—and I trust that it will be 
far—a substantial part of the task must 
reside in the hands of government agencies. 
If business as a whole accepts responsibility 
for the welfare of the entire labor force 
during its productive period, this will imply 
a good deal of responsibility also for the 
immature, the infirm, and the aged. But 
not for all. Beyond everything that busi- 
ness can reasonably be expected to do, 
there is a global responsibility of govern- 
ment to underwrite a decent minimum 
standard of subsistence for those parts of 
the population not specifically provided for 
through private sources of income. 

This line of development is perhaps most 
strikingly typified by the growth in free 
care of expectant mothers, by school feed- 
ing of young children and health inspection 
of school children, by old age pensions, and 
other phases of social security. In my 
view, it is simply good national house- 
keeping and thrifty prevention of future 
wastes and costs to insure good feeding and 
medical care of all the rising generation up 
to the point when they are ready to work. 

While the tax burden of such activities 
may look high to a people as tax-conscious 
or hyperconscious as we are just now, it is 
clear on second look that it is mitigated, 
first by the greater productivity of the 
population thus protected during its grow- 
ing period, and second by the fact that any 
additional outlay which this care involves 
adds to the market demand and thus the 
earning possibilities of those very groups 
who must bear the tax. In so far as the 
acceptance of responsibility for any sub- 
stantial body of consumers is thus under- 
written by government, it becomes a 
stabilizing factor in the market and thus 
tends to lessen the disruptions of business 
which are characteristic of business cycles. 
If the economic process starts with insur- 
ance of the maintenance of a reasonably 
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high standard of national consumption, the 
nation’s business gains assurance that it 
will be kept busy and prosperous supplying 
those consumer needs. 

Obviously the practical details of the 
various plans by which such an end is to 
be attained through the joint action of 
private business concerns and of govern- 
ment agencies are numerous and complex. 
But specific lines of approach, intensified 
along certain manageable lines of specializa- 
tion, are not lacking. Notable is the effort 
begun by the League of Nations through its 
Mixed Committee on Nutrition to make the 
problem of nutrition itself a key line of 
simultaneous attack by all the more socially 
advanced nations. The League, after care- 
ful examination of the elements of the 
problem through its committee, supple- 
mented by careful staff work, made a final 
report to the assembly of the League in 
August 1937! in which it recommended the 
formation of national committees on nutri- 
tion designed to continue the work in the 
several countries, intensifying and adapting 
the general findings according to the diverse 
conditions of these countries and shaping 
them into practicable programs of national 
action. 

1 Final Report of the Mixed Committee of the 


League of Nations on the Relation of Nutrition to 
Health, Agriculture, and Economic Policy. 
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I hope that the time is not far distant 
when we shall have in this country a citi- 
zens’ national committee on nutrition 
which will be an active center for develop- 
ing this approach more adequately. In 
such a committee we should bring together 
representatives of all the parties at in- 
terest: organized labor; farmers’ organiza- 
tions; the food industries; your own Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and 
other bodies which may be thought of as 
speaking for “the consumer” as such; 
possibly research agencies like the Farm 
Foundation, the Food Research Institute, 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, and the Brookings Institution. 
Such a citizens’ national committee would 
have the advantage of drawing upon the 
existing power of these private agencies, 
but it would also, through suitable liaison 
members, co-ordinate this active propa- 
ganda interest with the research work in 
technical nutrition and consumer statistics 
so ably carried on by numerous bureaus 
within the government. Such a committee 
should, over the years, prove a dynamic 
center of great importance in raising the 
standard of nutrition of the less satisfactory 
areas or groups within our country to a 
standard compatible with our nutritional 
knowledge and our national economic re- 
sources. 


THE NEW FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC BILL 
AND THE HOME ECONOMIST* 
RUTH ve FOREST LAMB 


JHANKS to the wonderful five- 
Si year fight of the women’s 
oN organizations, we now have a 
rend new Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act for the protection of consumers. For 
it was the women—I don’t think there is 
any doubt about that—who put it over. 
The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion has played an especially important 
part. In the early days you were called in 
to help draft the legislation. You were the 
first organization to indorse the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Copeland in 1933. You 
have had your own representatives at every 
hearing since that time—and very effective 
spokesmen they have been. Through them 
you have kept in constant touch with legis- 
lative developments. You have opposed 
emasculating amendments and worked for 
improvements. When it was necessary, 
you have made your wishes known to 
members of Congress in support of those 
improvements. Everything you have done 
to promote this legislation has been con- 
structive and in the interest of the public. 
To you has fallen a large share of the 
responsibility for educating the public to 
the need for more adequate consumer legis- 
lation, particularly in this field. I know 
how well you have done it, for the people 
you have influenced have written to me by 
the hundreds. This interest is not going to 
stop just because a new law has been 
passed. These self-conscious consumers 


1 A mimeographed copy of the analysis of the bill 
which Miss Lamb presented at Pittsburgh may be 
obtained for 15 cents from the American Home 
Economics Association, 620 Mills Building, Wash- 
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are going to try to make that law work for 
them. You will have to show them how. 

Your association has been asking that the 
new law require manufacturers to give 
more information on their labels. That 
information isn’t going to do anybody any 
good unless he knows how to make use of it. 
You have a good example of what I mean 
in the requirement under the old law that 
the net weight or quantity of contents be 
declared on the label. You have been 
teaching consumers how to use that declara- 
tion as a basis of comparison in trying to 
get the most for their money. Every 
school child in the country, it seems to me, 
is familiar now with those classic vanilla 
bottles—you remember the big one con- 
taining less than the one half its size? 
You have taught them to look for the 
declaration of contents and forget about 
the size and shape of the bottle. 

That is just one example. The new law 
is going to require the manufacturer of 
every food, drug, or cosmetic subject to its 
provisions to give you sufficient information 
about his product for you to choose wisely 
and use intelligently. 

Foods and drugs—not cosmetics, unfor- 
tunately—are going to reveal their compo- 
sition in terms the consumer can under- 
stand. Adequate directions for use will 
be given and warnings against probable 
misuse. But none of these things are going 
to mean anything unless consumers learn 
to look at the label and consider its contents 
seriously. There is a tremendous job 
ahead of you in teaching them how to do it. 
Naturally we shall give you all the help 
we can. But you are the ones who are out 
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in the field, and you are the ones who are 
going to be called on. 

And there is still another job for you. 
It is up to you more than any other group 
of organized consumers to see that the law 
is enforced as you want it tobe. You have 
a means of doing so which Congress has 
thoughtfully provided. Many of the most 
important provisions of the act are to be 
carried out through regulations. Before 
these regulations can be promulgated, the 
Secretary of Agriculture will have to hold 
hearings at which all interested parties can 
express their views. You may depend upon 
it that representatives of the industries will 
always be there. Those in the industries 
who have opposed any extension of the 
Food and Drugs Act will now oppose its 
enforcement. You have had a glimpse of 
what they will try to do in the court review 
joker which they succeeded in slipping into 
the bill just before it came on the floor of the 
House. This amendment of theirs pur- 
ported to authorize simply a review of the 
Secretary’s regulations before the lower 
federal courts. Actually it was a Trojan 
horse stuffed with injunctions, appeals, 
hearings, delays—all calculated to prevent 
the regulations from ever going into effect. 
Luckily Senator Copeland and Repre- 
sentative Mapes managed to amend the 
court review joker in conference. But 
there is no reason to believe that the com- 
mercial interests behind it were reformed 
at the same time. They will go to work on 
the regulations—if they can—just as they 
went to work on the law. Consumers will 
have to be on their guard. 

One of the most important features of the 
new law is the authority to fix standards of 
identity for all food products and a reason- 
able standard of quality and/or fill of 
container for canned foods. The stand- 
ards of identity will represent consumer 
understanding of the composition of food 
products and the practices of reputable 
manufacturers. It is our hope that you 
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will help us establish the consumer point 
of view. We shall need you, and we shall 
call upon you. 

The Food and Drugs Act of 1906 made 
no provision for standards, although such 
measuring rods were implicit in the food 
section. For this reason it was necessary 
for the Secretary to set up advisory stand- 
ards for the guidance of the courts and 
enforcement officials. These standards of 
course had none of the force and effect of 
law. Their validity had to be established 
over and over again in every case that 
came to trial. 

The standard for preserves is a good 
example, for it represents a product that 
was once made in the kitchen and is now 
produced in the factory. The time-honored 
rule, as we would say in New England, has 
been cup for cup of fruit and sugar, or, 
roughly, 45 per cent fruit to 55 per cent 
sugar. Commercial products palmed off as 
jam have contained less than half that 
amount of fruit. To establish a case 
against such frauds, the government has 
had to call you in to tell the court how a 
real jam is made. 

The business of setting up quality 
standards for canned foods most of you 
already know something about because of 
the work that has been done under the 
McNary-Mapes amendment to the old 
Food and Drugs Act. The standards are 
based, according to the product, on size or 
number of contents, color, maturity, tender- 
ness or texture, peel, trim, lack of blemishes, 
quality of sirup or brine, drained weight, 
and fill of container. In formulating 
them, nothing is left to the imagination. 
Each factor is subjected to precise mathe- 
matical measurements or chemical tests. 
This is necessary for the reason that these 
standards have to be demonstrable before a 
lay court and jury. The regulations for 
the McNary-Mapes amendment, which 
were set up by scientific experts, set forth 
in each instance what percentage of the 
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contents must be free from specified 
blemishes; how big the biggest piece could 
be in proportion to the smallest in the can; 
how many square inches of peeling would 
be permitted to the pound; and so on. 
Because Congress has never appropriated 
sufficient funds to enforce this amendment 
it has been possible so far to set up stand- 
ards for only peas, dried peas, pears, 
peaches, apricots, cherries, red sour pitted 
cherries, tomatoes, and mushrooms. Under 
the new law the list will be extended as 
rapidly as funds permit. 

The members of your association are 
especially qualified to sit in on these pre- 
liminary hearings, and we hope that you 
will do it. 

There will be hearings on other regula- 
tions that should be of interest to you. 
Foods for which a definition and standard of 
identity are not established will be required 
under the new law to declare on the labeling 
all the ingredients except coloring and 
flavoring materials and spices, which will 
be declared as such. The law provides an 
exemption from this declaration, however, 
if it can be shown that such statements 
would be impractical or result in deception 
or unfair competition. These exemptions 
are to be established by regulations, and I 
am quite sure you will wish to be repre- 
sented at those hearings. 

You may wonder how a declaration of 
ingredients could result in deception. I 
confess I worked over that one myself. 
But suppose a manufacturer puts out a 
chocolate-flavored malted milk with a dash 
of dried egg—you’ve heard of such formu- 
las. He says he uses the best possible 
ingredients that money can buy. But his 
competitor, who manufactures a similar 
product, is not so particular in the choice 
of his ingredients. He may use the same 
identical amount of chocolate, malted 
milk, and egg, but not the same quality. 
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The labels of course are exactly alike with 
respect to the ingredients listed. The first 
producer is likely to argue that his drink 
is a superior article and as such entitled to 
special exemption. You may agree with 
him. If you don’t, come to the hearing! 

There will also be hearings on regulations 
prescribing the information that should be 
given on the labels of special dietary foods 
as to their vitamin, mineral, or other special 
properties. There will be hearings on the 
regulations governing the use of artificial 
flavors and colors and chemical preserva- 
tives. On all of these subjects you have 
special knowledge and you will wish to be 
heard. We want you to be heard. 

But you have still other responsibilities. 
As I have said, the new Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act gives you the basis for a 
splendid consumer law. It is not a perfect 
piece of legislation—no law ever is; but the 
fundamentals are there. If it contains 
jokers or inconsistencies, they will be re- 
vealed in the process of enforcement. We 
know even now of definite limitations in the 
authority to set up quality standards for 
foods. The law doesn’t go nearly so far 
as you asked when the so-called Tugwell 
bill was introduced five years ago. One of 
the first provisions struck out of that 
measure was the authority for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to fix multiple standards 
of quality and require the grades to be 
shown on the label. Eventually, I have no 
doubt, you will seek to amend the law to 
take care of this omission. 

I cannot say too often nor too emphat- 
ically that the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is a public service agency. It has no 
other function than to look out for your 
welfare. If the protection you should enjoy 
under the new Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act is to be achieved, the Administration 
must have your continuing interest and 


support. 
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FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN A 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY—THE 
BASIC POINT OF VIEW 


ROBERT G. FOSTER 
Merrill-Palmer School 


There are four basic kinds of organiza- 
tion in a nation’s culture which have 
evolved in distinct response to human 
needs. The dominant underlying philos- 
ophy of human relationships gives the cue 
to the philosophy of education which will 
best serve individual need and societal 
well-being. They are: organization for self- 
maintenance, for regulation and protection, 
for religious life, and for regulating the 
Sexes. 

Viewed in historical perspective, educa- 
tion has always moved more or less from 
one to the other of two fundamental 
and distinctive meanings. One might be 
termed the “essentialist” and the other 
the “individualist-pragmatist” philosophy. 
Each fosters certain advantages and dis- 
advantages. A middle ground is essential 
in a democratic society. 

The criterion for the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of any new method or program of 
education lies in how it contributes to 
bringing the philosophy and activities of 
individuals more nearly into accord with a 
larger ideal which embodies the integration 
and co-operative functioning of our theory 
of political democracy, economic individual- 
ism, and religious freedom. Family experi- 
ence may become a training course for the 
building of habits on the part of family 
members which may in turn become an aid 
in building habits for democratic conduct. 

The scope and content of family life 
education is discussed and some problems 


of family life education are presented for 
consideration. The conception of family 
life education presented within the frame- 
work of the above philosophy not only im- 
plies an understanding of individual growth 
and development, a knowledge of the 
techniques of housekeeping, of family group 
life throughout its various stages of develop- 
ment, but also a knowledge of how to make 
the family a laboratory in which ideals of 
national life may be successfully taught 
and practiced. Research must continu- 
ously extend its observations both in sub- 
ject matter and in educational methods, 
where relatively little has been done, so 
that education for family life may be able 
to draw more richly from the various arts, 
sciences, and humanities, and also know 
better how to train human beings in the art 
and technology of living together in the 
family and other group relationships. 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATORS 
AND YOUTH 


MILDRED THUROW TATE 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

“Tt is often said that the world belongs 
to youth. They may not hold legal title 
to it at the moment but what the world 
will be in the future depends on what they 
do today. They are the heirs apparent 
with power.” 

If youth are the heirs apparent with 
power, if they are to be prepared to assume 
the role of directing tomorrow’s world, 
they must develop insight of themselves 
and the social order in which they move 
and have their being. Although the atti- 
tude toward education in general and 
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family life education in particular has 
changed greatly in recent years, one may 
question whether the shift of emphasis has 
been sufficient to guarantee to youth ade- 
quate preparation for the role they must 
play as adults. Everywhere one hears of 
the educator’s interest shifting from what 
is learned to how it is learned; fortunately, 
some thoughtful educators have stepped 
beyond this. They no longer accept the 
idea that school experience is “preparation 
for life,” but are convinced that school 
experience is life itself and that each life 
experience “in totality is dynamically 
interwoven into every subsequent one.” 

There need be no argument whether 
educators have a responsibility to youth in 
preparation for home and family life; for 
whether they will or not, they are influenc- 
ing the young person’s ability to live satis- 
factorily in his family and larger social 
groups. Every experience the individual 
has is a learning experience; but whether 
youth’s contacts with the family life 
educators are making them better or less 
able to establish and maintain successful 
relationships depends on the type of experi- 
ences they are having. 

If youth are being influenced in their 
ability to live satisfactory lives by those 
with whom they come in contact, what 
demands have they a right to make of 
family life educators to insure them ade- 
quate preparation for meeting and directing 
the family life situations of tomorrow? 
First, youth have a right to expect that as 
the result of every association or experience 
they have with educators, they will be 
more responsible, socially acceptable indi- 
viduals; second, they have a right to expect 
and demand adequate training for marriage 
and family life throughout school life and 
especially during the period of youth; and 
third, they have a right to demand a more 
wholesome environment in which to estab- 
lish and maintain families than those of this 
generation. 
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INTEGRATED EDUCATION IN FAM- 
ILY LIFE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ELLEN MILLER 
Merrill-Palmer School 


Family life is not so much a subject 
matter area as it isa way of living. It isan 
integrating experience and as such calls 
into use knowledge from an increasingly 
large number of disciplines. For too long 
education has been prescribed in insoluble 
capsules, and those areas in which man 
functions, especially the more intimate 
areas of personal family and community 
life, have been little affected. This sterile 
education largely accounts for our much- 
lamented cultural lag. 

We have tended to confuse means and 
ends and have taught family life as a sub- 
ject rather than an area of living in which 
subject matter can be applied. Knowledge 
should be used to improve living, which is 
an art. The art is knowing how science 
may be used to contribute to a richer, 
fuller, and more effective life. 

Almost all subject matter taught in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools touches 
upon some aspect of home living, either 
through technical knowledge and skills 
which may aid the homemaker to fire the 
furnace, bake a cake, or teach the baby; 
through contributing to the physical, men- 
tal, or social development of the indi- 
vidual; or through developing understand- 
ing and appreciation of the values in the 
family and the role of the individual. 

T say most school subjects can contribute, 
but I also say that generally they do not. 
Biology may never get far beyond the 
earthworm, and even if it does the pupils 
who are studying human nutrition are too 
frequently also rushing through a noisy 
twenty-minute luncheon of “hot dogs” 
and “‘cokes.”” Science may teach how to 
make weather maps but not how to dress 
according to the weather. Mathematics, 


with emphasis on fractions and decimals, 
could recognize, as has been done in 
Mathematics of Everyday Life by Boyce 
and Beatty, that the child is a fractional 
part of the family group and shares with 
them his demands and satisfactions. Only 
when there is deliberate acceptance of 
enriching family life as an educational 
purpose can we hope that each subject will 
contribute its full share to the accomplish- 
ment of this aim. Nor is this enough. 
The whole school program should be 
directed toward that end. The child’s 
day should be planned to include not only 
subjects but experiences which will develop 
the art and science of home living. It 
should be planned with consideration for 
the needs and interests of the home and 
with respect for the contribution which 
home living can make to his education, no 
matter what the economic level. An 
integrated program of education in family 
living should not only cut across subject 
matter boundaries; if it grows out of real 
life situations it will cut across the entire 
program of the school and will be based on 
a new kind of co-operation between the 
home and the school. There must be full 
recognition that education in this area can 
only be achieved when the experiences and 
problems of everyday living are appre- 
ciated, understood, and solved by a fine 
balance of science and art. 


AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM OF 
HOME ECONOMICS FOR EDUCA- 
TION FOR FAMILY LIFE—AT 
THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


RUTH STAPLES 
University of Nebraska 
The home economics curriculum fol- 
lowed by the average college student 


majoring in this field does not necessarily 
result in preparing the individual to make 
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a definite contribution to better family 
living. The lack of knowledge of the 
psychology of family relationships, the 
separateness of the various lines of work 
within home economics and the consequent 
specialization of the college teacher, and 
the demand by college women for specific 
professional training other than that of 
homemaking are suggested causes. All 
home economics courses can and often do 
contribute directly or indirectly to better 
family relationships, provided the teachers 
are aware of the possibilities within their 
subject for such teaching. Much more 
can be done, especially in the development 
of attitudes that are consistent with family 
happiness and success. 

The questions are raised as to whether 
persons not trained in psychology can teach 
sound psychology of family life and to 
what extent the furthering of knowledge in 
their own fields by scientifically trained 
persons is consistent with teaching family 
relationships in the various subject matter 
classes. Since well-adjusted individual 
members are essential for family success, 
suggestions are made whereby home eco- 
nomics teachers can further a finer family 
life through aiding in the personality 
development of their students. A program 
of comparative effort on the part of various 
subject matter teachers is suggested as the 
best means of helping everyone keep in 
mind the major objective of home eco- 
nomics, education for family life. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING FAMILY 
FINANCIAL SECURITY 


CALLA VAN SYCKLE 


State Normal School, Platisburg, 
New York 


The field of legislation affecting family 
financial security is broad, but individual 
families are chiefly aware of its influence as 
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it affects money income, opportunity for 
direct production, availability of free goods, 
prices of consumer goods, reliability of 
merchandising practices, and security of 
investments. This study of legislation 
affecting family security points out some of 
the effects of such legislation on market 
prices. 

The Miller-Tydings price-maintenance 
law has had some upward effect on drug 
and cosmetic prices, less on other goods. 
The Robinson-Patman Act of 1936, in 
effect an anti-chain-store act, has as yet 
had no noticeable effect on retail prices. 
Depending on the action of the Federal 
Trade Commission, the act may or may 
not promote inefficiency in marketing and 
consequent high prices. One result of 
these laws is the promotion of private 
brands. Chain-store taxes must lead to 
higher prices to consumers or to new forms 
of merchandising. Further protective leg- 
islation is being attempted. 

The farm bill of 1938 attempts to regu- 
late production and prices. The philos- 
ophy of scarcity on which it is largely 
based, is suicidal from the point of view of 
society. The act may lead to unexpected 
shifts in fields of production, with conse- 
quent necessity for further regulation. 
The Sugar Act of 1937 represents legislation 
which aims to maintain a sick industry at 
the expense of consumers. Pressure is 
being brought to bear to reduce the 1938 
quota, which resulted in a drop in the price 
of raw sugar. The Guffey Coal Act of 1937 
was established for the purpose of fixing 
prices in the bituminous coal industry; it 
was expected to result in higher industrial 
but lower household prices, but this over- 
looked the fact that consumers would ulti- 
mately carry the increase, however ad- 
justed. Freight rates, an important item 
in the cost of coal, have been raised. The 
Commission is making a survey to deter- 
mine the effect of the act on prices of 
household coal. 
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THE NEW IMPORTANCE OF LOCAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITIES IN THE 
NATION’S HOUSING PROGRAM 


BLEECKER MARQUETTE 
Cincinnati Better Housing League 


The outcome of the public housing pro- 
gram upon which we are now embarked 
will determine whether we go forward with 
a continuing program or come to an abrupt 
end. If we produce a good type of housing, 
if we succeed in getting to really low-income 
families, if we keep the program beyond 
political control, if we have the ingenuity 
to keep costs down, if we gear our programs 
with wise community planning, if we do an 
intelligent job of tenant selection and 
management, the chances are that public 
support for public housing in America will 
continue. If we fail, the movement will 
receive a setback from which we will be long 
in recovering. 

Let us not forget that we are asking the 
public to spend a large sum of money in 
order that we may start on the road toward 
freeing America from the disgrace of per- 
mitting so many of its underprivileged 
families to live in shacks and in tenement 
barracks—deteriorated, sordid, over- 
crowded, inconsistent with American ideals. 
This involves a sacrifice for the tax-paying 
public. We can scarcely expect them to 
relish continuing to put money into this 
program unless we can prove that we can 
do the job well and achieve the objectives 
for which we have made claim. 

Until the United States Housing Au- 
thority law became a reality, the role of the 
local community was easy. Local housing 
authorities were able to sit back, offer sug- 
gestions and criticize, leaving to the federal 
government the responsibility for success 
or failure. That day has gone. No longer 
is Uncle Sam doing the whole job himself or 
even the major part of it. Now, prac- 
tically the entire responsibility rests with 
the local authorities. Uncle Sam lays down 
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the rules under which he will make loans 
and grants for suitable housing projects. 
The local housing authority must outline 
its own program, see to it that it fits into 
intelligent community planning, determine 
what kind of buildings to construct, what 
facilities will be provided, what the cost of 
construction will be, how much it will cost 
to operate, the type and kind of manage- 
ment staff it needs. 

The local community must be prepared 
to provide ten per cent of the project cost 
for any slum clearance or low-cost housing 
development. This it may furnish directly 
in the form of cash, land, provision of under- 
ground utilities, or by the sale of its own 
bonds. If the Authority wants a loan and 
an annual contribution from the federal 
government it must also be prepared to 
guarantee a contribution equal to at least 
20 per cent and probably more of the 
annual contribution by the federal govern- 
ment. The Authority must agree to see to 
it that for every new dwelling unit con- 
structed, one substandard unit shall be 
eliminated. It must abide by the regula- 
tions in the United States Housing Au- 
thority law requiring tenants to be taken 
only from substandard housing and from 
the group whose incomes do not exceed 
five times the rent. 

The most dramatic features of the pres- 
ent housing program are the building of new 
homes and the tearing down of slums. 
Yet, we shall make a fatal error if we do 
not have the vision to see to it that our 
local laws and their administration are such 
as to make impossible the building of new 
slums. Nor will we get far unless we suc- 
ceed in selling our story to the public and 
having majority sentiment solidly with us. 

In the whole program of home building 
one major challenge stands out. We must 
find the way to build less expensively and, 
as a corollary, to reduce the amount of sub- 
sidy required. It is natural that in the 
first effort both costs and subsidy should 
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have been high. Now that we have the 
advantage of our first experience we should 
and must do better. Public housing will 
not long continue unless we can do the job 
more economically. The _ responsibility 
rests with local authorities to check every 
item of costs, to analyze every method of 
construction that gives promise of sound 
savings, to question every factor in operat- 
ing costs. We have the task of learning 
how to produce the simplest and most 
economical type of homes consistent with 
good standards. 


PHYSICAL STANDARDS IN HOUSING 
AND THEIR IMPORTANCE IN THE 
FEDERAL PROGRAM FOR 
LOW-COST HOUSING 


A. C. SHIRE 
United States Housing Authority 


Every concept of livability or amenity 
in a dwelling which may be expressed in 
terms of a physical standard may also be 
expressed in terms of the cost of use. Cost 
of use is a factor of initial cost plus the cost 
of operation and maintenance over an 
estimated useful life. For example, every 
square foot of space which is added to a 
room to increase livability or improve 
privacy may be evaluated in terms of 
additional rent per room per month. 

In the design of housing projects which 
are both low cost and low rental, every 
increase of space or equipment beyond 
what is “decent, safe, and sanitary,” tends 
to deprive, under the terms of the United 
States Housing Act, some family now liv- 
ing in indecent, unsafe, and insanitary 
housing of the benefits of the Act, and may 
also, by virtue of increased cost of use, place 
an excessive burden on the families who 
are benefited. Accordingly, we have tried 
to think not in terms of the middle-class 
standards which we all accept because most 
houses are planned for middle-class pre- 
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tension, but rather in terms of how the 


families for whom we are planning live, in 
order to establish minimum standards 
below which no dwelling may fall. These 
deal with space, privacy, light, ventilation, 
and sanitation. 

We know that such minima tend to 
become maxima. We are therefore search- 
ing now for maximum standards which no 
low-rent, low-cost dwelling may exceed 
without extravagance or waste. In arriv- 
ing at such maxima we expect to know 
exactly how much the family will pay for 
the difference. 

Regional differences in living habits and 
requirements exist as a vital and integral 
part of our national heritage. It is the job 
of the local authorities to understand these 
differences and plan sympathetically to 
embrace them, with the guidance and 
assistance of the United States Housing 
Authority, toward economy and durability. 


HOUSING IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


MARY A. MASON 
Towa State College 


To be deeply concerned about the need 
for improved housing, the public must 
know the facts about existing conditions. 
Unless the influential public has these 
facts, little support need be expected for 
local, state, or national housing programs. 

Information regarding remedial housing 
measures pending before local, state, and 
national policy-fixing or legislative groups 
and such requirements for adequacy in 
housing as may be accepted by authorities 
in the field, should become public informa- 
tion through instruction in our public 
schools, colleges, adult education classes, 
civic organizations, and community groups. 

A curriculum in housing is a coming 
demand for at least a few of our colleges; 
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and a course or courses dealing specifically 
with housing, supported by the social, 
physical, and biological sciences and the 
arts, may logically be expected in many of 
our colleges and universities within the 
near future. The start has been made but 
much remains to be done. 

Home economics, as a field of applied 
learning, may well take the initiative in 
developing housing courses and course 
content, though all fields of the sciences 
and the arts having housing implications 
are potential sources of support in building 
and carrying through such an educational 
program. 

We are now in the pioneer stage of organ- 
izing subject matter and working out a 
training program for those who are to teach 
courses and lead discussions on the subject 
of housing. We must have the backing of 
a strong staff of workers engaged in housing 
research, fact finding, and investigation if 
our teaching is to be vital and effective. 


MY HOME AND OUR TOWN 
FROM NURSERY SCHOOL 
TO UNIVERSITY 


EDITH ELMER WOOD 
Cape May Court House, New Jersey 


There are two spontaneous games of pre- 
school children which offer the natural 
sources of two vitally important educational 
streams, one leading to home economics 
in its broadest sense, with its goal of good 
family life, the other to the social sciences, 
city planning, slum clearance, and public 
housing, with their goal of good citizenship. 

Instinctively the little child in nursery 
school plays house and builds a dollhouse. 
From grade to grade, this should be a con- 
tinuing project. Housing standards, floor 
plans, number of rooms in relation to size 
of family, sunlight, heating systems, water 
supply, handwork, use of tools, art work in 
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interior decoration, and a great deal of 
health instruction will be absorbed by the 
mentally expanding child before anything 
called home economics appears in the 
curriculum. 

Meanwhile, on the nursery school sand 
table the game of town building has been 
developing streets, parks, playgrounds, 
public buildings, shops, factories, and 
homes, too—homes not individualized as 
in the dollhouse games but thought of in 
their relation to each other and to the 
community. Health comes in again, but 
public health this time. 

Housing belongs in the educational 
program at every level from nursery school 
to graduate seminar. And at every level 
it has two phases: one a close-up, my home; 
and the other a wide view, our town. 


SOME OBJECTIVE TESTS 
ON POTATOES 


MARION C. PFUND 
Cornell University 


As part of a co-operative project on the 
investigation of quality in New York 
State potatoes, a study was undertaken 
(1) to develop objective tests to measure 
differences between mealy and soggy pota- 
toes and (2) to determine possible reasons 
for mealiness and sogginess. The following 
development can now be reported: 

1. Measurement of the gram centimeters 
necessary to cut cooked potato sections—a 
measurement of the cutting resistance of 
the potato. There is a tendency for the 
gram centimeter value to be higher for 
mealy than for soggy potatoes. The instru- 
ment used is a dynamic penetrometer of 
“straight line” design; an electric motor 
automatically shifts a weight horizontally 
along a beam at the end of which is a metal 
frame holding wires; these cut the potato 
as the force is applied. 
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2. Measurement of the pounds of pres- 
sure necessary to extrude cooked potato 
through a 50-micron opening. At 50°C. 
the pressure value is greater for mealy than 
for soggy potatoes, greater for the cortex 
than for the medulla. The instrument used 
has a piston which fits inside a heavy 
cylinder in which the cooked potato is 
placed. The cylinder is bolted against a 
heavy base plate with 50-micron washers 
to separate the two; the potato is forced 
through the slot by the pressure applied at 
a rate of one inch per minute. The num- 
ber of pounds required is recorded on an 
attached graph. 

3. Measurement of the percentage in- 
crease in weight which a raw potato will 
undergo when placed under gas-free water 
and subjected toa 28-inch vacuum. Water 
takes the place of gas in the potato; about 
80 per cent of the estimated gas has been 
collected. Mealy potatoes appear to show 
greater increase in weight than soggy 
potatoes. 

4. Specific gravity measurements on 
individual tubers. These confirm conclu- 
sions of other investigators. 

5. Measurement of water absorbed dur- 
ing the boiling of peeled potatoes. Mealy 
potatoes absorb more water than soggy 
potatoes. 

6. Tensile strength measurements. 
These do not appear to be different for 
mealy and soggy potatoes. 


A STUDY OF THE PRACTICES OF A 
SELECTED GROUP OF EMPLOYED 
WOMEN IN THE BUYING AND 
CARE OF HOSIERY 


IDA A. ANDERS 
University of Tennessee 
The study was made to obtain informa- 
tion concerning the practices of a group of 


employed women in Knox County, Ten- 
nessee, in the buying and care of hosiery, 
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the number and types purchased, the price 
paid, and the service received. Two meth- 
ods were used to obtain information: a 
questionnaire and a three-month record of 
hose purchased. 

The questionnaire was filled out by 100 
employed women, 50 per cent of whom were 
teachers, 46 per cent office workers, and 4 
per cent employed in other types of work. 
Their replies show that 42 per cent of the 
women frequently buy hose in single pairs, 
67 per cent buy two pairs at once, and 22 
per cent sometimes buy more than two 
pairs at once. In 95 per cent of the cases 
where two pairs were bought at a time, 
these two pairs were alike. 

Only one woman bought circular knit 
hose. Forty-seven said they sometimes 
buy “irregulars.” Only 61 requested a 
specific leg length, and only about half of 
the women knew the meaning of the term 
gauge. 

Appearance was considered the most im- 
portant factor in purchase by 59 women, 
while price and serviceability were given 
second and third place. 

Twenty-nine different brands were pur- 
chased, but 40 per cent of the women 
bought only one brand. 

The average cost of the hose was $0.96 
per pair, and the range in price was from 
$0.49 to $2 per pair. More hose were 
bought at $0.79 per pair than at any other 
price. 

In reporting on items which influence 
purchase, 90 of the women said that they 
consider price, 78 thread number, 45 
gauge, and 45 brand. 

Accurate records were kept by 50 women 
for three months of all hose purchased and 
the number of times each pair was worn. 
These showed a total of 253 pairs pur- 
chased at a cost of $233.73. The most 
usual number of pairs bought per person 
was five. 

All the hose bought were full fashioned, 
and only 6 pairs were bought as “‘irregu- 
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lars” or “seconds.” Ninety pairs were 
purchased one pair at a time. 

Forty-three pairs of 42-gauge hose were 
purchased, 178 pairs of 45-gauge, 13 pairs 
of 48-gauge, 1 pair of 51-gauge, and 2 pairs 
of 54-gauge. 

One hundred seventy-eight pairs, or 
more than 70 per cent of all hose purchased, 
were 3-thread and were worn on an average 
of 18 times a pair. All the 32 pairs of 2- 
thread hose purchased were worn on an 
average of 10 times a pair regardless of 
price and gauge. The 37 pairs of 4-thread 
were worn 20 times a pair on the average. 


A STUDY OF 200 FAMILY LIVING 
ROOMS IN TUSCALOOSA 
COUNTY, ALABAMA 


HENRIETTA M. THOMPSON 
University of Alabama 


In connection with a study made by 
Sallie Partrich in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the master’s degree in 
home economics at the University of Ala- 
bama and directed by the writer, a ques- 
tionnaire was given to 200 children in home 
economics classes in the Tuscaloosa County 
High School, Northport, Alabama. It was 
divided into two parts, the first dealing 
with general information concerning the 
economic and social status of the family 
and the second with specific questions 
regarding living-room furnishings. 

The average size of the household report- 
ing, including relatives and roomers, was 
6.5. Twenty-three per cent had relatives 
with them and 8 per cent had roomers. 
One fourth had incomes of less than $500, 
and approximately 64 per cent received 
less than $1,500. 

One hundred forty-one families owned 
their own homes, and one half of these had 
incomes of less than $1,000. Fifty-nine 
families were non-homeowners, and 44 of 
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these were tenants on farms. One hundred 
twenty families engaged in farming. 

Ninety-five and one-half per cent of the 
homes were frame buildings, and 88 houses 
or 44 per cent were unpainted. On the 
average, there were 2.5 persons per bed- 
room. 

One hundred twenty-five homes had 
separate living rooms, 6 used a living-room 
dining-room combination, and 64 combined 
living room and bedroom. The hall was 
used as the living room by 5 families. 

While about one third had access to 
electricity, two thirds used kerosene or 
gasoline lamps or a local Delco plant. 

About three fourths of the living rooms 
were heated by fireplace or coal grate, but 
10 families had no means of heating the 
living room. 

The number of windows averaged 2.56 
per living room, but more than half of these 
were held up by a stick, board, or hook. 
Shades were found in 92 per cent of the 
cases and glass curtains in slightly less 
than this. 

The favorite type of furniture was the 
“set.” The average number of pieces was 
8.5, and in most cases they were purchased 
all at one time. 

Over one fourth of the houses had 
unfinished walls, 27 per cent painted walls, 
11 per cent wallpaper, and 5 per cent 
plaster. Almost three fourths were ceiled, 
with no baseboards or picture moldings. 

Only 4 per cent of the living rooms con- 
tained no pictures, but 40 per cent of the 
pictures used came from calendars and 
magazines. 

Slightly less than one fourth of the living 
rooms did not have rugs, though 46 families 
had large linoleum rugs and 46 large wool 
rugs. 

The improvements most frequently de- 
sired were: new and more furniture, re- 
finished walls and floors, new rugs, new 
curtains or draperies, a separate room for 
the living room, better lighting and heating, 
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new lamps, a radio, a definite color scheme, 
and better arrangement of furniture. 


COLOR AND ITS DEMONSTRATION 
MARY F. PATTERSON 
University of California, Berkeley 

A model prepared by the writer repre- 
sents, in visible form, the operation of 
“color,” “value,” and “intensity” in the 
combination of clear color pigments, as 
employed by the designer for color effects. 

Its aim is threefold. First, it is a means 
of determining in advance, with under- 
standing and a reasonable assurance of 
success, the selection of colors for practical 
purposes of design, given always the artistic 
ability and imagination to so use such 
factors. Second, it provides a_ visible 
method of presenting, as a teacher must, 
the essential elements in color combination 
expressed in simple and direct terms. 
Third, it is an effort to unify terminology 
in the statement of creative design and 
color comparable to the terms used in the 
definition of the sister arts of music and 
poetry. 

As a means of estimating changes occur- 
ring in the mixture of clear pigments, this 
model represents “A Moment of Time 
Arrested”—at noonday—with the sun at 
its zenith. 

Below is a sphere or ball divided into 12 
even sections, each representing a color in 
all its possibilities. These are: (1) in- 
tensity or greatest brilliancy; (2) neutrality 
or the absence of color; (3) value or the 
measure of lightness and darkness. 

A vertical pole at the center of the ball 
represents the zone of neutrality—white 
at the top and black at the bottom—both 
outside the ball of color. 

This presentation of color theory results 
from its practical application through 
many years to the production of color 
effects in artistic composition. 


| 
| 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
-~CONSUMER EDUCATION IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ALIDA B. FAIRBANKS 
University of Vermont 


Consumer education and happy family 
living are closely tied together, and with 
the emphasis placed in home economics 
courses on homemaking rather than on 
housekeeping, we have become acutely 
conscious of the need of having efficient 
consumers as well as efficient producers. 
The things which contribute most to a 
happy home are a sense of security, the 
ability to get along with other people, and 
the pleasure of sharing with others. It is 
impossible to attain these if incomes are too 
low to provide adequate living standards, 
if consumers with adequate incomes cannot 
use these incomes to produce an adequate 
living standard, and if consumers cannot 
secure information about commodities 
necessary to secure satisfaction from the 
expenditure of incomes. Consumer edu- 
cation at the secondary level is endeavor- 
ing to improve family living by helping 
high school students to analyze their real 
needs and how these needs are being met 
at the present time, to guide them toward 
critical thinking regarding the purchases 
they are making by including problems 
related to purchases they are actually 
making in every phase of home economics, 
to stimulate them to discover what exact 
information is available concerning the 
commodities purchased, and to know what 
affects the price of commodities. Boys 
and girls together are discussing the 
problems of family finance. They are 
discovering the cost of supplying food 
needs, of shelter and clothing, and of 
opportunities for recreational and educa- 
tional development on various income 
levels. They are working out problems 
on the cost and use of credit, when it is 
wise to use long-term credit and short- 
term credit, and are learning how not to 


overestimate future incomes and thus 
jeopardize family security. The trend in 
consumer education at the secondary level 
is to help young people face squarely the 
economic and social problem of providing 
an adequate living income for all people 
and the intelligent use of that income to 
supply family needs before supplying less 
essential family wants. 


HOME ECONOMICS FOR BOYS 


HENRIETTA K. STRAUB 
Fosdick-Masten Park High School, Buffalo 


The committee on a study of home 
economics for boys organized its work by 
regions or zones with a chairman in charge 
of the study in the western and northern 
states and another in the eastern and 
southern states. Questionnaires were sent 
the state home economics supervisors, and, 
in addition, more extensive surveys were 
made in New York State and Colorado. 

The replies received mentioned 200 home 
economics classes for boys with a total 
enrollment of 6,000. The ideal number for 
a class was considered 20 and the duration 
18 weeks or one semester. The majority 
of the supervisors answering felt that such 
a course should be elective rather than 
required. Units most frequently offered 
were those in food, clothing, personal 
regimen, personal hygiene, and manners. 
Units on personality development, family 
relationships, preparation for marriage, 
and social problems affecting the home 
were also reported. In most cases, mixed 
classes of boys and girls were favored, as 
were also vocational courses for chefs. 
One supervisor said that manual training 
and homemaking classes exchange work 
for 6 weeks and all like it. Another wrote 
that a man teacher had proved better than 
a woman in teaching home and family life. 
Several reported that they would introduce 
classes if circumstances allowed. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN EDUCATION 
THROUGH LIBRARIES IN MAINE 


FLORENCE L. JENKINS 
Maine State Department of Education 


Maine placed considerable stress this 
year on committee work for home eco- 
nomics education through libraries. We 
are not organized on a county or a city 
basis but by a combination group in each 
locality where there are representatives of 
the different interests concerned and where 
there is a local library. The working 
groups consist of the local home economics 
teacher, the local president of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, the local president of 
the Federated Women’s Clubs, and the 
local librarian. The state extension serv- 
ice is co-operating through its county home 
demonstration agents in presenting the 
matter at their meetings, and the traveling 
library for rural extension groups is co- 
operating by including some of the recom- 
mended home economics books in their 
traveling sets. 

The Maine state committee has revised 
the list of books on the home and personal 
living prepared by the committee of the 
American Home Economics Association. 
We feel that we do a more effective piece 
of work if we have a small enough list to 
be attainable by the group. The state 
library people as well as local librarians 
have advised us that too large a list will 
not be looked at. Letters and copies of 
the book lists have been sent to all home 
economists in the extension service, to all 
home economics teachers, to all presidents 
of local home economics groups, and to all 
state officers of the Maine Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and of the Federated 
Women’s Clubs. Each of these has been 
asked to check this list carefully with the 
local libraries. There seems to be consider- 
able interest in the communities and a 
desire to give these books more circulation 
and more publicity. 
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We have reached about 175 communities 
and 150 libraries, besides using the exten- 
sion library service to make books available 
in the rural sections of the state. Several 
libraries report an increase in the number 
of home economics books circulated. The 
larger libraries are able to buy additional 
books, but the smaller ones find it impos- 
sible and make use of the traveling libraries. 


FOOD CONTROL 


D. F. MAGARRELL 
United Air Lines, Chicago 


In the organization here described, the 
accounting for foods used includes the 
following: portions sold, portions served to 
officers and employees, natural shrinkage, 
and unavoidable waste. The cost and the 
sales value per portion, together with the 
nonproductive value of amounts used for 
purposes other than direct sales, must also 
be taken into consideration. 

It is erroneously believed by some that a 
system of food control tends to lessen the 
quality or quantity of foods served. This 
is not the function of food control. Its 
object is to provide information which 
makes possible the detection of weaknesses 
and unwarranted losses in food handling. 

Obviously, to portray accurate and 
practical information which can be con- 
structively utilized by management to 
curtail unnecessary losses, the system must 
be properly devised and installed. In- 
accurate and inadequate information can 
often be dangerous or simply ineffective. 
The installation of a food control system is 
a job for experts experienced in all the 
complications of merchandising food for 
profit. Basically all of the systems for 
various forms of food service are more or 
less identical. To the extent that these 
elements are common, the requirements 
of systems, records, and controls are 
identical in principle. 
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TESTED RECIPES FOR 
BETTER FOOD 


MARIE L. CASTEEN 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 


Tested recipes offer advantages to res- 
taurant operators which will repay them 
a hundredfold for the trouble and expense 
of the work involved. 

The recipes alone do not constitute a 
short cut to good food; but if placed in the 
hands of experienced cooks who appreciate 
the importance of following the directions 
given, they will insure dishes of uniform 
and consistent quality. A definite stand- 
ard of quality should be the deciding factor 
in building up a file of tested recipes. The 
following points should be considered: 

1. The cost of the recipe should be in line 
with the selling price of the finished product. 

2. Recipes should be adapted to meet 
production requirements. Kitchen setup, 
number of cooks, and equipment should 
be considered. 

3. Recipes should give the following in- 
formation: total quantity, number and 
size of portions, ingredients listed in the 
order in which they are to be used, direc- 
tions for preparation, description of service. 
All recipes should bear the date of the 
final test. 

4. Recipes should be simplified as much 
as possible and written in units that can 
be easily increased or decreased. 

5. Recipes should be as foolproof as 
possible. Improvements in heavy duty 
equipment and in quality and uniformity 
of food supplies make it easier to do this. 

6. Training employees to follow the 
directions given in recipes is essential. 
Still more important to good results is 
arousing their interest and appreciation 
for the value of the work. 

7. The question of whether the recipes 
are to be built on weight or measure is 
important. 

Advantages of tested recipes are: 
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1. They are economical because they 
save time on the part of cooks; cut down 
cost of production; eliminate guesswork, 
thereby reducing loss due to poor cooking 
and accidents. 

2. They make it easier to train cooks for 
their jobs. 

3. They do away with unnecessary 
tasting. The only time it should be neces- 
sary to taste is after the dish is completed. 
Familiarity with the recipe will make it 
easy to tell immediately whether the cook 
has followed it. 

4. Tested recipes are a great aid in 
controlling cost of food. 

Having recipes carefully tested does not 
mean an expensive setup. A part of the 
kitchen could be used for making the trial 
tests, and the final one can be made in the 
large kitchen under normal working con- 
ditions. 


FOOD FOR HEALTH IN THE 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


HELEN D. PETRY 
Oxford, Ohio 


The problem of carrying on an effective 
nutritional program in the school cafeteria 
is for the most part unsolved. Some of us 
have partially solved some parts of it, but 
the whole solution will not be forthcoming 
until school organizations realize that the 
school cafeteria has a definite function in 
education and deserves more consideration 
in the educational program. 

All agree that the school’s regular pro- 
gram should be adjusted to help nutrition 
rather than impair it. The problem be- 
comes more and more complex when the 
director of the lunchroom teaches most of 
the morning, has a few minutes allotted for 
actual supervision, and rushes back to 
class. With this schedule, the lunchroom 
is turned over to the cooks for the greater 
part of the time. This is the picture in 
thousands of small schools. 
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Besides serving healthful food to the 
child, we must give him time to choose his 
food and time to eat it. We are thankful 
for the books that tell us “Johnny can play 
ball because he eats vegetables,’”’ for the 
grade teachers who set good examples, and 
for health plays and posters. All these 
may help account for the fact that the 
children are enthusiastic over spinach. 
The real secret is good cooks who know how 
to cook and season vegetables. 

We find that good food, well cooked, 
properly seasoned, and attractively served 
will be eaten, so we must continue to strive 
for more time to develop our nutritional 
program. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR FOOD 
PURCHASING 


MARY FARNAM 
Board of Education, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


After a survey of significant studies and 
topics, the school cafeteria committee of the 
department of home economics in institu- 
tion administration decided to work on 
specifications for food purchasing. A form 
request brought in a goodly number of 
specifications from all over the country. 

These ranged from extremely general and 
sometimes vague outlines to very detailed, 
exacting, and technical specifications. Sev- 
eral were based on federal specifications 
and stated that master copies were avail- 
able in the Board of Education office. 
Several persons reported using the appendix 
in Dr. Bryan’s book The School Cafeteria. 
A few reported making their own specifi- 
cations. 

A satisfactory specification should state 
precisely what is expected from the bidder. 
The language should be clear, simple, and 
understandable. Real competition is pos- 
sible only where the specification protects 
both the buyer and seller. If the specifica- 
tion is too rigid, the number of bidders will 
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be too limited to offer a good price. Stand- 
ards should be set which the sources can 
honestly comply with. In addition, the 
buyer should have a reliable method of 
checking and testing the article purchased 
according to the specification. 

The committee has found that the prob- 
lem is too large for one year’s work and 
recommends that the study be continued 
with material already assembled; that 
subcommittees work on specifications for 
single items; that a basic set of food 
specifications eventually be compiled; that 
methods to check and test food purchased 
from specifications be outlined; and that 
other allied professional organizations be 
asked to co-operate in this study. 


CO-ORDINATION OF RESEARCH 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 
WITH EDUCATION 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 
University of North Carolina 


There are five phases of the problem of 
co-ordinating research in home economics 
and research in education: 

1. We should carry on such investigation 
as will reveal what research in home eco- 
nomics subject matter is needed for the 
purposes of education, what needed knowl- 
edge is lacking, and what knowledge needs 
to be verified in order that the courses of 
study in home economics may be strength- 
ened. 

2. Similar investigations should be made 
to discover what research in education and 
psychology is needed most for the purposes 
of home economics and what researches in 
child training and what researches con- 
cerning the schools, the pupils, methods of 
teaching, and other educational techniques 
would assist home economists in achieving 
their objectives. 

3. We should formulate and carry on 
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joint research in education and in home 
economics, and in many problems in the 
two separate fields both educationists and 
home economists should be jointly engaged. 

4. Provisions should be made for search- 
ing for results of investigations pertinent to 
home economics both in the field of home 
economics and in related fields and for 
interpreting these results to the educa- 
tionists. 

5. Similar investigation and interpreta- 
tion should be made of researches in educa- 
tion pertinent to the interests of home 
economists. 


HOME ECONOMICS CONTENT IN 
COURSES FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 
NURSES AND SOCIAL WORKERS 


VOCILLE M. PRATT 
Western Reserve University 


The emphasis in the field of public health 
on prevention and the recent provision for 
additional training of public health nurses 
under the Social Security Act have brought 
to the fore the consideration of courses 
which the nurse in training for this field 
of work should have to supplement her 
regular nurse’s training. The difficulty of 
transferring content regarding nutrition 
from the diet kitchen to the ward and from 
this institutional setting to the family in 
its own home makes it necessary to plan a 
different content for these nurses. One 
nurse said, ‘In this course we have learned 
to think of the family eating by pounds 
rather than by grams or calories.” What 
she referred to, of course, was the concern 
of this group in learning how to help fami- 
lies with marketing and menu planning for 
a family rather than for an individual 
patient’s diet. Major topics considered in 
a one-hour semester course (which prob- 
ably is a minimum time and could profit- 
ably be increased) include: normal nutri- 
tion, therapeutic diets, adaptations for 
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nationality and racial groups, insurance, 
total family budgets. 

The depression has brought a realization 
that the problems of the “poor” are the 
problems of all of us. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics studies show us great fractions of 
our population unable to afford adequate 
minimum allowances for even those cate- 
gories allowed in the most stringent 
budget: food, clothing, shelter, fuel. Prac- 
tical assistance in meeting some of these 
problems is what social work demands of 
home economics. All of the topics con- 
sidered above for public health nurses are 
essential for social workers, as is also con- 
siderable material to develop confidence, 
sensitiveness, and finesse in the use of 
standard budget figures. Without these 
qualities the use of the “budgetary defi- 
ciency”’ procedure can force families into 
a deadly, demoralizing loss of the sense of 
their own individuality. Unfairness in 
setting fees for medical, dental, and nursing 
service may place too great a burden on 
conscientious individuals, just as the care- 
less giving of free service may exhaust the 
community’s resources to the point where 
the agency’s services must be curtailed, 
with resulting disaster for many families. 

Family credit is of concern to both urban 
and rural families, but the problem of family 
debt is especially acute in urban com- 
munities because the anonymity of urban 
life has brought about the situation in 
which the criterion of credit is the ability 
of the creditor to collect on legal instru- 
ments rather than the ability of the family 
to pay. New credit possibilities demand 
more skill and more discipline in budgeting. 
How to adjust credit commitments without 
sacrificing family necessities, when credit 
may be used constructively, and how to 
help the family avail itself of suitable 
resources are questions about which home 
economics can make large contributions as 
it increases its expertness in this field. 

The expansion of content in both home 
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economics and in social work makes it more 
difficult for the average practitioner to be 
expert in both fields. The appointment of 
a “consultant” in state, county, and local 
agencies is an increasingly frequent solution 
to the problem. In order to be helpful to 
people in another field, consultants need to 
know enough of the latter to be able to give 
the needed help with skill and at the right 
time. To supply special training for the 
consultant in nutrition and home eco- 
nomics, the School of Applied Social 
Sciences at Western Reserve University is 
offering a special two-year graduate profes- 
sional course to home economics graduates 
who desire to enter the field of consultation 
to social welfare and public health agencies. 


RESEARCH ROUND TABLE ON 
THE FAMILY AND ITS 
RELATIONSHIPS 


WINONA L. MORGAN 


The research round table of the division 
of the family and its relationships was 
joined by the group interested in research 
in the field of home economics education. 
Hester Chadderdon of Iowa State College, 
in a paper entitled “Kinds of Research 
Necessary for an Adequate Program of 
Planning for Family Life,” presented a 
number of broad, general problems in the 
order of importance assigned to them by a 
group of home economists, sociologists, 
psychologists, economists, and specialists in 
parent education. The following prob- 
lems are listed according to the frequency 
with which they were judged important 
for immediate consideration in a research 
program: 


1. What are the basic needs in a democracy to 
which home and family life can contribute? 

2. What patterns of home and family life make 
the greatest contribution to the desirable develop- 
ment of all of its members at all stages of develop- 
ment? 
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3. How can the family’s physical plant be 
planned or selected, equipped, and used so that a 
maximum return on the time, energy, and money 
expended is received in terms of development of all 
members of the family? 

4. What are valid criteria for all aspects of 
development of family members at all stages of 
development? 

5. What types of experiences previous to 
marriage contribute to satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory home and family life after marriage? 

6. What patterns of behavior of husbands and 
wives tend to make for satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory home and family life? 

7. How can families as groups contribute more 
to home and family life? 

8. How can agencies outside the home contribute 
more to the development of family members? 

9. How can families contribute to inherited 
qualities of our population? 

10. What patterns of behavior make for satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory home and family life 
when the family or household contains: three or 
more generations, relatives (other than members of 
immediate family), adopted children, stepchildren, 
no children, only one parent, hired workers (domes- 
tic or farm), boarders, roomers? 

11. How can society provide for the securing of 
home and family life values by special groups of 
children: orphans, physically handicapped, men- 
tally handicapped, rejected, delinquent, illegiti- 
mate? 

12. How can families meet special problems 
which may arise: members of greatly varying abili- 
ties, bereavement, divorce, father away from home 
for long periods, high degree of mobility because of 
father’s vocation? 

13. How can the market situation (production 
and distribution) be improved so that families can 
procure goods and services desired at a fair price, 
procure all basic necessities at a price which they 
can afford to pay, and be helped to select goods and 
services wisely? 

14. How can the money income of families be 
made more adequate in amount and regularity? 

15. How can home and family life contribute 
more to happiness and success of its members in 
other aspects of life: personal, socio-civic, and 
vocational? 


After the presentation of the paper, the 
meeting was opened to general discussion. 
Dr. Robert G. Foster of the Merrill- 
Palmer School made the following com- 
ments: 
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The first implication with which I would take 
issue is the idea which seems to pervade Miss 
Chadderdon’s paper, that there is some one standard 
of adjustment or functioning or satisfaction or 
success which research should discover, so that 
family life education may direct its efforts toward 
the attainment of this standard. There may be, of 
course, many variations which might be called 
adequate both from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual and of society, even within the framework 
of what we call democracy. Also, I question the 
assumption that it is the function of research to 
determine values or criteria. This seems to me to 
be a question of social philosophy. The funda- 
mental research suggested by the speaker ought to 
be tested out in many practical situations to see 
how the hypotheses arrived at through research 
actually hold up when practiced, but I would 
prefer to see studies undertaken which tell us how 
families are actually behaving in all of their com- 
plex areas of living and then let us try to evaluate 
whether or not what is, is what we want. To try 
and formulate the basic needs in a democracy does 
not seem to me to be a research problem but rather 
a philosophical one. 

The question, how can families contribute to 
the inherited qualities of our population, is also 
rather ambiguous. The real question is, how do 
they? What elements are transmitted and under 
what conditions? Here is a subject for basic bio- 
logical research which will ultimately yield material 
for eugenics. The question then would become 
one of deciding just what to select for transmission. 
Who knows? 

How can agencies outside the home contribute 
more to home and family life? Here again I would 
ask, what do we know about what they contribute 
and the effects of their influence? Only when we 
know this can we say, “This is good, let’s have more 
of it’; or “This is bad, let’s eliminate it.” 

The one other question about which I will speak, 
asks how families can meet the special problems of 
divorce, bereavement, and other crises. We don’t 
know how they do meet them in any large numbers 
for a wide cross section of different levels of our 
society. Until we do know some of these facts, 
we cannot do much about education which will be 
preventive rather than remedial and clinical. 

In conclusion, may I again say that I think the 
speaker has presented some very fundamental 
issues which must be answered. I feel that per- 
haps my difference of point of view lies mostly in 
the emphasis which has been placed upon the 
improvement of family life and upon what to me 
seems to be questions of philosophical or social 
values rather than more objective statements of 
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research problems. I would like to see each area 
broken down into more specific and clear-cut 
statements. 


It was brought out in the discussion 
which followed that there had been no 
intentional implication of ‘one best way” 
of family life and that any such standardiza- 
tion would be most undesirable. The 
point was also made that there are two 
ways of looking at research: one, that it 
should never concern itself with values; 
and the other, that values should be con- 
sidered if we are ever to get beyond the 
enumeration stage. The group agreed that 
while finding out the facts concerning 
family behavior is a first step, research 
need not end there. Research in the realm 
of values involves a different type of 
measurement and different techniques, but 
it is not impossible. It was suggested that 
research workers interpret their findings 
as tentative and that we should not look 
to research studies for final answers. 

In general, the discussion suggested a 
need for broad studies which will help us 
see the whole pattern of family living and 
thus give us a background against which to 
interpret smaller studies in this area. 


RESEARCH ROUND TABLE ON 
FAMILY ECONOMICS 


CLASSIFICATION AND INTERRELATIONSHIP 
or HousInGc EXPENDITURES 
MARIANNE MUSE 


This is the first of a series of discussions 
on the various divisions of the family 
budget planned in the hope of arriving at a 
really acceptable classification which may 
become more or less standard practice. 

Housing expenditures were discussed 
from the points of view of various types of 
studies which are being and may be made in 
the near future, as, for example, expendi- 
ture studies and detailed studies of home 
ownership over a period of years. Discus- 
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sion centered about research procedures 
involved in the collection, tabulation, anal- 
ysis, and interpretation of housing data. 
Consideration was given to the classification 
of expenditures in this field, the interrela- 
tion of the various housing items, the 
relation of housing expenditures to the 
other divisions of the budget, and the 
possibility of getting records sufficiently 
long-continued and complete to allow 
comparison between the costs of home 
ownership and of rental. 

It was recognized that in some types of 
studies the annual expenditures were ade- 
quate, while in studies of cost of home 
ownership the outgo for no one year can be 
taken as a measure and that the average 
expenditures, even for a large number of 
cases, may be biased according to the 
building cycles in the community studied. 

There was considerable discussion of the 
question whether or not to include under 
cost of shelter, expenditures for heat, 
water, rent, light, which, in urban com- 
munities, are often included in rent. It 
was brought out that the difficulties of 
classifying housing expenditures are en- 
hanced by the variations in the combina- 
tions of these items included under rent. 

The group felt that housing expenditures 
and those of household operation are so 
closely interwoven that questions of their 
classification should be considered together, 
and it was decided to refer the matter back 
to the committee on research in family 
economics with the request that it bring 
recommendations for standardized classifi- 
cation of housing expenditures to next 
year’s meeting. 


RESEARCH ROUND TABLE ON 
HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


LENORE SATER 


The round table on research in household 
equipment centered its discussion around 
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the state program presented by Gail Red- 
field, assistant in home economics research 
of the Indiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and Starley Hunter, assistant 
home demonstration agent of the Indiana 
Agricultural Extension Service. 

Miss Redfield described the research 
program as designed primarily to meet the 
needs of the rural women in the state and 
to assist them in solving their problems. 
An attempt is made to publish the results 
of this work in a form that will be under- 
standable to the women in the state and of 
assistance to the home demonstration 
agents and other extension workers. The 
choice of project has been based sometimes 
on the need as determined by the extension 
workers in the field and sometimes on in- 
quiries received directly from farm women. 
The value of the co-operation of the agri- 
cultural engineers in carrying on some of 
these studies was emphasized. 

Miss Hunter stated that findings of 
research in equipment have been used in 
conferences for extension workers and 
rural women and by the home manage- 
ment specialist in preparation of literature 
for the home management project. Ex- 
amples of such literature are “Study of 
Efficient Kitchen Arrangement,” “Home 
Laundry Equipment,” and “Selection, 
Operation, and Care of Home Electrical 
Equipment.” Use of certain types of 
material in project meetings is satisfactory 
but is limited to counties taking the 
management project. In counties serviced 
by home demonstration agents, it is of 
course possible for persons needing help 
to receive assistance; and in a number of 
counties meetings have been held covering 
such subject matter. 

To spread the influence more widely in 
a shorter time, a two-day electrical training 
school was held last year for home demon- 
stration agents. Miss Redfield also talked 
to the farm women at the annual Farm and 
Home Conference about the research find- 
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ings, and the women displayed great 
interest in this section of the program. 
Equipment information was also distributed 
at the State Fair. The expansion of electric 
lines in the state is creating a heavy 
demand for information about the selection 
and use of equipment. 

Perhaps the best possible use has not 
been made of all research findings. A 
newsletter sent at intervals to field agents 
might be a helpful means of informing 
them about new bulletins, research findings, 
and perhaps other information on recent 
equipment. 

Among research problems needing at- 
tention, the outstanding one in Indiana is 
that of storage lockers for foods and the 
care of frozen foods after they have been 
taken from the locker. Another pressing 
problem is how much should be paid for 
equipment in relation to the family income 
and which kinds to purchase in order to 
provide the family with the greatest satis- 
faction for money expended. 

Such a study would have to be based on 
farm home accounts and would call for a 
specialist in home accounts and develop- 
ment of a way to summarize the accounts. 

Another common problem is that of 
piping water into the farmhouse. The 
tendency is to wait until more money is 
available for such work, and the result is 
that too often it is not done at all. Infor- 
mation on equipment and cost of materials 
used within the house, prepared perhaps 
in conjunction with the agricultural engi- 
neering staff, might encourage some fami- 
lies to undertake this needed improvement. 


RESEARCH ROUND TABLES ON 
FOOD AND NUTRITION 


METHODS FOR DETERMINING 
NUTRITIONAL STATUS 
LYDIA J. ROBERTS 


The history of the determination of 
nutritional status was reviewed by the 
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chairman, and the need for further work 
was indicated. 

What is the significance of saturation of 
vitamin C? The methods used were dis- 
cussed by Dr. Hazel Hauck as follows: 
Urinary excretion as a measure in random 
sampling is not dependable because the 
figures depend on the body stores, the 
day’s intake as well as the customary in- 
take of food. The test dose method is 
excellent in research for determining the 
degree of body saturation, but it does not 
lend itself to survey work. The blood level 
of vitamin C and the urinary excretion 
would be of value when used together. 
The capillary resistance tests are of value 
when used on the same group over a period 
of time to show gross changes. The figures 
cannot be used as absolute values but for 
showing relative changes. 

Two approaches to determining the 
vitamin A stores of the body are in the 
concentration of the blood and the body 
depletion as measured by tests for dark 
adaptation. Dr. Booher of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics discussed the 
apparatus used in dark adaptation tests. 
She made the following criticisms of the 
Biophotometer: (1) the lack of calibration; 
(2) the most critical point of the test must 
be secured in 20 seconds, which is not 
enough for the individual being tested nor 
for the operator; (3) there is no fixation 
point for the eye. She gave evidence of 
the value of the Hecht apparatus, which 
avoids the above criticisms of the Biopho- 
tometer. Tests made with it showed 
more specifically the development of defi- 
ciency on experimental diet. Tests for the 
visual field by the Perimeter checked with 
the data. She has found evidence of 
biological variation of the human being and 
the rat in that 2500 units (international) 
of carotene were necessary to induce the 
same effect as 1800 international units of 
vitamin A from cod-liver oil. The Bio- 
photometer indicates noticeably low stor- 
age in the body but not mild deficiency. 
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Means for determining the calcium 
storage of the body by X-ray, blood study, 
or balance study seemed inadequate for 
determining mild deficiency. Much new 
work needs to be done in determining the 
status of the iron stores in the body in the 
light of the new findings on ionizable iron. 
Work on the vitamin B stores of the body 
has been started by means of urinary 
excretion studies, but much further inves- 
tigation is needed. 

The discussion at the round table indi- 
cated the necessity for refining present 
methods of determining the nutritive 
status and also for devising new objective 
tests for minimal as well as optimal body 
states before these methods are applied to 
survey studies. 


ViTAMIN Assay MetTHops—CHEMICAL 
AND BIOLOGICAL 


HAZEL E. MUNSELL 


Since those present at the round table 
were carrying on studies concerned only 
with vitamins A, B, and C, the major part 
of the discussion dealt with methods for 
their assay. 

One member was participating in a study 
on the utilization of vitamin A in which the 
number of foci of infection that developed 
in the experimental animals was used as a 
measure of the degree of vitamin A defi- 
ciency. The young rats for the test were 
reared on a special diet uniformly low in 
vitamin A but adequate for breeding pur- 
poses when a small quantity of cod-liver 
oil was administered to the mother shortly 
before the birth of the young. The 
vitamin-A-free diet was that described in 
the Pharmacopeia of the United States of 
America, vol. XI. In connection with the 
choice of a suitable basal diet, attention 
was called to the advisability of including 
sufficient of the unsaturated fatty acids 
needed for normal physiological function 
of the rat. In the conduct of vitamin A 
assays, it was suggested that particular 
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attention be given to the selection of a 
breeding ration that did not permit large 
stores of the vitamin in the young animals. 
The need for further study of the relation 
between food intake and vitamin A utiliza- 
tion was suggested. 

In the brief discussion of methods for 
vitamin B, it seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion that of the biological methods the 
growth method was the most satisfactory 
from the standpoint of uniform and inter- 
pretable results. The curative method 
described by Smith and more recently 
reported on by Kline had been used by two 
of those present but was found to give 
results that were too variable to admit the 
use of the method in assay work. Atten- 
tion was called to the fact that values from 
assays made against the present Inter- 
national Standard adsorbate by different 
methods may not be of the same order or 
magnitude. Values by the growth method, 
for instance, tend to run lower than values 
obtained by the curative method. This is 
satisfactorily explained when attention is 
called to the fact that animals used in the 
growth method are not so severely depleted 
as those used in the curative technique. 
These less severely depleted animals ac- 
complish a more complete elution of the 
vitamin from the adsorbate, thus giving a 
response in accordance with the quan- 
tity of the Standard administered and a 
true value for reference. In the curative 
method, on the other hand, the animals 
may not make a complete elution from the 
Standard adsorbate. The response for the 
Standard is consequently less than the true 
value, and the value derived for the test 
material is accordingly higher than it 
should be. It was suggested that this dis- 
crepancy will be corrected by the adoption 
of crystalline vitamin B as International 
Standard. 

Dr. C. G. King of the University of 
Pittsburgh participated in the discussion 
of methods of vitamin C assay. Brief 
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reference to the chemical titration method 
included the suggestion that some investi- 
gators might still not be impressed with the 
necessity of making up fresh standard 
ascorbic acid solutions and restandardizing 
the dye solution each day that the assays 
are run. This was referred to as the most 
tedious part of the complete assay. The 
photoelectric colorimeter described by 
Evelyn and adapted to ascorbic acid deter- 
minations by Mindlin and Butler makes 
this step unnecessary. 

It was agreed that the biological test for 
vitamin C has distinct value as a check test 
in cases where there may be some question 
as to the character of the agent causing 
reduction of the dye in the titration test. 
A modification of the 90-day test was 
described, which is very sensitive and more 
reliable than the 90-day test and which 
gives results in a considerably shorter time. 
Young guinea pigs, after a conditioning 
period of two weeks, are depleted of their 
vitamin C stores for 12 days. At the end 
of this time, when they weigh from 300 to 
325 gm., they are matched and one mem- 
ber of a pair is given daily a quantity of a 
solution of standard ascorbic acid yielding 
0.5 mg. of the acid. The other member of 
the pair is given an amount of the test 
material estimated either from preliminary 
tests or the results of titration tests to 
contain 0.5 mg. ascorbic acid. The ani- 
mals are fed this dose daily for 21 days and 
are then killed and subjected to a careful 
system of scoring on the basis of fragility 
of the bony system and hemorrhages in 
joints and muscles, according to the system 
originally described by Holst and Frolich. 
The 0.5 mg. of ascorbic acid used as a basis 
of comparison very generally gave out of a 
total of 24 points the following distribution: 


Fragility Hemorrhages 
Teeth 0 Joints 1 
Jaws 1 Intestines 0 
Joints 1 Rib muscles 1+ 
Ribs 1to2 Leg muscles 1 to 2 
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The most sensitive spots as regards hemor- 
rhages were described as the ribs in the 
bony system and the leg muscles. The 
teeth and intestines were most frequently 
given a score of zero. This method has 
further advantages over the 90-day test in 
that it avoids involvement of secondary 
effects of vitamin C deficiency and requires 
considerably less test material. 

A brief reference to methods of assay for 
vitamin G indicated that present methods 
have been found entirely unsatisfactory. 


TESTS FOR DETERMINING QUALITY IN 
MEAT AND OTHER Foops 


BELLE LOWE 


The tests for tenderness and juiciness of 
meat, as reported by Pauline Paul, were 
obtained principally at the University of 
Minnesota, though some data from other 
institutions are also included. 

The cooking committee of the Coopera- 
tive Meat Investigations has accepted two 
terms in speaking of tenderness of meat 
and referring to tenderness as judged sub- 
jectively by chewing and objectively by 
mechanical devices. Subjective tenderness 
of meat refers to ease of mastication; objec- 
tive tenderness, to ease with which the 
sample is torn, cut, or deformed by mechan- 
ical force. 

The attempts to determine tenderness by 
chemical analysis of the amount of connec- 
tive tissue have shown no correlation be- 
tween the quantity of connective tissue 
and tenderness as judged subjectively. 
However, the amount of collagen present 
does seem to have some relation to tender- 
ness. 

Objective measurements for tenderness 
have centered chiefly around penetration 
and shearing methods. Results thus far 
with penetrometer tests with either the 
needle or ball types have not given con- 
sistent correlations between tenderness as 
judged by shearing and by subjective tests. 

Workers at Kansas State College studied 
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the design of the shearing apparatus with 
the aim of increasing its precision. The 
blade selected as best was 0.04 inch thick 
with an equilateral triangular blade 1} 
inches in altitude and having cutting edges 
rounded to a radius of 0.02 inch. The 
apparatus used for mechanical shearing at 
the University of Minnesota is a modifica- 
tion of the Warner-Bratzlar machine de- 
veloped at Kansas State College. 

Some of the tests are not extensive 
enough to be conclusive; but in general the 
work with shearing tests thus far gives 
evidence that, other conditions being stand- 
ardized, meat cooked at lower temperatures 
is more tender than similar cuts cooked at 
higher temperatures; that meat cooked to 
higher interior temperature (that is, more 
well done or coagulated to a greater degree) 
is less tender, provided it is not cooked to 
the extent that the fibers fall apart; that 
cooking the semitendinosis muscle of beef, 
covered or uncovered, did not affect the 
tenderness; that different muscles may 
vary in the degree of tenderness developed 
by cooking as compared with that of the 
raw meat; that beef muscles having fibers 
of smaller diameter and thus a greater 
number of fibers per bundle are more 
tender than muscles composed of large 
fibers; that freezing may increase the 
tenderness of some beef muscles, whereas 
it may not alter the tenderness of others. 

Tenderness of meat as judged by the 
shearing methods has been shown to have 
a high degree of correlation with subjective 
tests. 

Juiciness of meat is an important palat- 
ability factor. Methods for objectively 
estimating the juiciness of meat center 
around expressing the juice mechanically. 
Though a definite doubt is growing as to 
the direct relationship between the quantity 
of this mechanically expressed fluid and 
palatability juiciness as determined by 
scores, it is at present the best objective 
measurement. 
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Such measurements have shown that 
juiciness of similar cuts of beef are not 
affected by cooking temperature, but that, 
in general, less juice is expressed as the 
beef is cooked more well done. Standing 
rib roasts had a slightly higher press-fluid 
content than the comparable rolled roasts. 
Work done on unfrozen and frozen beef 
rib roasts brought out the fact that un- 
frozen beef had a higher quantity of press 
fluid than frozen meat. In comparing 
thawing temperatures for frozen beef, 
there was no difference in the amount of 
fluid obtainable at 25°C. and at oven tem- 
perature. No differences were found in 
quantity of juice expressed from semi- 
tendinosis muscle which had been heated to 
58°C., whether it was cooked by dry or 
moist heat. 

Analysis of relationships between subjec- 
tive and objective means of determining 
juiciness is interesting as showing no 
correlation. 

In discussion it was suggested that 
palatability juiciness may be influenced not 
only by the actual moisture content of the 
meat but by factors that affect the flow 
of saliva, such as the salts and other con- 
stituents of the meat, its fat content, and 
perhaps other factors. 

Methods for discussing the texture of 
fats and fruits were also discussed briefly. 


RESEARCH ROUND TABLE ON 
TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


MARY ANNA GRIMES 


In opening the discussion, Ruth O’Brien 
pointed out that from the standpoint of 
home economists the research most needed 
in textiles and clothing at present is that 
which will make it possible for consumers: 
(1) to secure more satisfactory textiles and 
clothing at a price they can afford to pay, 
and (2) to care for those materials so as to 
get the maximum serviceability from them. 
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Innumerable problems in these fields are 
fruitful subjects for research, but would it 
not be well for our members to concentrate 
on projects which will produce facts needed 
in furthering the consumer program of the 
American Home Economics Association? 
The Association is a member of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association and the Con- 
sumer-Retailer Relations Council, and 
many of its members belong to the textile 
group (Committee D-13) of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. Would not 
the research efforts of the textiles and 
clothing division of the American Home 
Economics Association be more imme- 
diately useful if they were focused on work 
connected with these efforts? 

The American Standards Association 
has committees attempting to set up 
standards for such commodities as shoes, 
bedding and upholstery, methods of testing 
the qualities of these, the minimum quali- 
ties below which such goods should not be 
manufactured, specifications for different 
grades—all of these present problems for 
research which must be solved before the 
job is done. 

The Consumer-Retailer Relations Coun- 

cil recently issued work sheets suggesting 
labels for various items of merchandise. 
Many of these suggestions cannot be put 
into effect until research has given the 
facts upon which grading systems, methods 
of testing, and testing instruments can be 
based. 
Committee D-13 of the A.S.T.M. is now 
voting for standard definitions for sheeting, 
broadcloth, and toweling based on specifi- 
cations. Those for broadcloth and towel- 
ing are incomplete because facts are not 
available. 

Similar situations exist in connection 
with almost every project these organiza- 
tions have under way. The American 
Home Economics Association is participat- 
ing in these programs. As research people, 
we can give the Association much needed 
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help by directing as much of our work as 
possible to problems relating to them. 

That the co-operation thus asked for by 
Miss O’Brien is being given by certain of 
our members is evidenced by the report by 
Dr. Mack and Miss Searle. They said 
that the home economics research divisions 
of six experiment stations in the north- 
eastern region are co-operating in a textile 
project on women’s and children’s wearing 
apparel fabrics which has the following 
objectives: (1) to find the accuracy of sales 
information about the women’s and chil- 
dren’s wearing apparel fabrics on the mar- 
ket; (2) to find the relation between labora- 
tory performance tests and wearing perform- 
ance in these fabrics; and (3) to find the 
type of performance which the consumer 
regards as satisfactory in the more common 
types of fabrics. The co-operating experi- 
ment stations are those in New York (Cor- 
nell), New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and New Hampshire. The 
Pennsylvania State College serves as the 
testing laboratory and the Rhode Island 
State College as the tabulating center for 
the project. The project is supported in 
each state by federal funds under the 
Purnell Act. 

To date, approximately 600 fabrics have 
been submitted as a part of the project. 
In each state a state leader collects extra 
pieces of fabrics through the extension 
specialists, women’s club officers, and other 
persons having contact with women who 
make women’s or children’s garments. A 
record of the sales information concerning 
the fabrics accompanies the test piece, 
which is sent to the Pennsylvania State 
College for analysis. Immediately after 
the tests are completed, a report of the 
analysis, together with a prediction of the 
probable wearing performance, is sent to 
the person to whom the fabric belongs and 
to the state leader. When the garment 
into which the fabric was made is con- 
sidered no longer wearable, it is sent to the 
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laboratory with a wearing record and an 
account by the owner saying whether or 
not its performance was regarded as satis- 
factory. After examination the garment 
is returned to the owner. 

Data from this study have already been 
useful in presenting facts to the Federal 
Trade Commission at hearings on trade 
standards for the rayon, cotton finishing, 
and cotton dress trades. Trade practice 
rules highly favorable to the consumer have 
been passed for rayon and cotton finishing. 

This project is showing how accurately 
laboratory tests can predict wearing per- 
formance. In some cases it has been 
shown that the tests now in use need 
revision to bring them more nearly into 
accord with actual wearing conditions. 
The ultimate purpose of the study is to 
amass a fund of information which will be 
valuable in the correct labeling of women’s 
and children’s wearing apparel fabrics 
from the point of view of the ultimate 
consumer. 

It was suggested by Florence Petzel that 
the need for more popular articles based on 
research findings might be met either by the 
research worker or by securing the services 
of a skilled writer who keeps in close touch 
with the research in progress. In such 
articles emphasis should be placed on appli- 
cations of practical value to the consumer. 
The articles should be relatively brief, 
nontechnical in vocabulary, and written 
in simple, interesting, and vivid style. 


BORDEN AWARDS FOR RESEARCH! 


W. A. WENTWORTH 
The Borden Company 


Research is the foundation for new 
products and new uses of old products, for 
economic production and handling of the 
products of industry, for the application 
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of old knowledge and new knowledge to the 
everyday life of humanity. Hence, re- 
search is one of the bulwarks of any indus- 
try or any part of an industry; and the 
greater its endeavor, the broader its scope, 
the more service can be rendered by the 
industry so favored. There is nothing 
new in an individual company expending 
the time of its staff and the resources at its 
hand to promote such research. What 
is new is the fact that the American Home 
Economics Association and the Borden 
Company have joined hands in an effort to 
promote more research on milk and milk 
products in the field of applied nutrition. 
The committee of the Association has 
selected two persons who in your judgment 
have done the most meritorious work in 
this field. One award is made for 1937 
and one for 1938. Your committee has 
drawn the rules and made the selection. 
It has adopted high standards. The Bor- 
den Company knows that the two selected 
have made great contributions because 
they have been selected by their colleagues. 
The company considers it a privilege and a 
pleasure to be permitted to become a part 
of the Association’s program of stimulation 
and recognition of research by the members 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion and others engaged in that field. 

We all know that there are hundreds 
throughout this continent who are de- 
voting their time, energy, and ability to the 
same ends as those now honored. We 
salute them and pay our respects for a 
service well performed. 

The Borden Company was founded by 
Gail Borden. He was a pioneer in many 
fields during the 1840’s and 1850’s. In 
the newspaper field, in politics, in national 
defense, he played an important role. But 
he also was a genius in applying himself to 
study and research. And out of that came 
the first successful condensing of milk. 
The army of the North during the Civil 
War was given its quota of milk and all 
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other armies since have had theirs because 
of the work of Gail Borden. But his work 
in this field was not started to sustain 
armies but rather to protect childhood. 
He had seen children suffer on transatlantic 
ships from want of milk and from disease 
caused from milk produced by cows carried 
in the ship’s hold with little or no thought 
to sanitation and animal health. His first 
aim was to protect children by providing 
adequate and safe milk. 

That was in 1857. We have traveled 
far since then in the knowledge of milk 
production, milk processing and handling, 
and milk utilization. The work of great 
scientists such as Pasteur, DeLaval, Bab- 
cock, Thatcher, McCollum, Sherman, Steen- 
bock, to name but a few of them, have 
brought us to a place where milk and its 
products are now safe and economic, and 
we are blessed with a knowledge of their 
role in the diet. 

From these researches, or because of 
them, the great milk and dairy industry of 
the world has developed. Today every 
county produces milk and every county 
consumes milk. It represents one fifth 
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of our cash farm income in the United 
States and slightly more in Canada. It 
represents nearly one fourth of our annual 
food supply. 

The Borden Company, operating in the 
service field of that great industry, recog- 
nizes that its operations would be greatly 
restricted had not men of science furnished 
a background upon which the industry 
has grown. Each forward step in probing 
milk’s uses and values was not only a con- 
tribution to the nation’s health but widened 
the market of some 4,000,000 farm families, 
who derive all or part of their income from 
the production of milk. Both public 
health and our agricultural economy have 
been aided by past studies and will un- 
doubtedly gain through future research. 

So we look to the future. There is 
much yet to learn. There are many to 
explore the possibilities. That they and 
others may be stimulated to a real interest 
in the discovery of new facts and their 
application, we offer the Borden Award. 
May it with your co-operation promote 
better and wider knowledge of nutrition, 
a healthy childhood, a vigorous nation. 


EDITORIAL 


THE WEEK AT PITTSBURGH 


Any organization in these United States 
which tempts providence by holding its 
annual meeting at a time when the hottest 
weather of the year is to be expected, soon 
learns that by and large the only thing cer- 
tain about our weather is its uncertainty. 
This year when the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association met the very last of 
June in a crowded city with a fair reputa- 
tion for heat, it was pleasantly disappointed 
to find the weather for the most part so 
cool that one hardly thought about air 
conditioning and didn’t mind going out at 
noon for special luncheons. In fact, wraps 
were decidedly the order of the evening at 
the opening function, a delightful open-air 
concert and dance recital which the Penn- 
sylvania Home Economics Association ar- 
ranged on the grounds of Margaret Morri- 
son College, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

The Association has grown accustomed to 
efficient local arrangements, and the work 
of the Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania home 
economists was more than up to standard. 
This year the convention machinery seemed 
automatically to take care of many more 
details than usual and to operate with 
remarkably few jars. 

The sixty or more commercial exhibits 
were set up in a large room on the same floor 
as the registration desks. Individually 
and collectively, they made an unusually 
good general appearance, members found 
them helpful and attractive, and exhibitors 
were outspoken in the praise of arrange- 
ments and results. The noncommercial ex- 
hibits, much fewer and mostly smaller than 
the commercial ones, were in the corridors 


of the ballroom floor where most of the 
meetings were held and were good examples 
of their kind. A new exhibit from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture was that of the 
Office of Experiment Stations featuring the 
annual “‘O.E.S. Readers” noted in February 
issues of the JouRNAL. It was generally 
agreed that the exhibit of the Bureau of 
Home Economics was outstanding, both as 
to method of presentation and as to sub- 
ject matter. 

Opportunities for friendly meetings were 
well provided. At the delightful reception 
which followed the concert at Margaret 
Morrison College on Tuesday evening, we 
were out in full force and with bells on. 
In fact, our force outnumbered that at 
Kansas City in 1937 and finally ran up to 
2,182 registrants. Attendance at the ban- 
quet at the Hotel William Penn on Thurs- 
day evening was also exceptional, and some 
of us know enough about institution man- 
agement to appreciate that the overflow 
crowd made the high quality of the food and 
service even more remarkable. Two un- 
usual features of the occasion were the 
orchids that surprised Keturah Baldwin 
at the end of her twenty-five years as busi- 
ness manager and the formal award of the 
Borden medals and checks to Dr. Amy L. 
Daniels and Dr. Lydia J. Roberts (see 
page 570). 

For the first time, the Association this 
year employed a trained person to direct 
the publicity about the annual meeting. 
This was Mrs. Catherine Hackett Turling- 
ton of Washington, whom some members 
may remember as the author of magazine 
articles about the dentifrice racket and the 
claims made for the vitamin-saving proper- 
ties of aluminum cooking ware. She re- 
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ports fine co-operation from both the local 
publicity committee and the press people. 
Another good job was done by the Pitts- 
burgh committee which, under the chair- 
manship of Evelyn Gardiner, director of 
the home forum of Station KDKA, ar- 
ranged for a large number of radio talks 
about home economics over all the local 
stations. These included a series on home 
economics in business, several about home 
economics in Pennsylvania schools and 
colleges, and others by officers of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. 

With five subject matter divisions, ten 
professional departments, and several im- 
portant committees all holding special 
meetings, with the general sessions and the 
business sessions of the council and the 
Association, and with nearly two hundred 
names on the list of speakers and presiding 
officers, the discussions and transactions 
during an annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion make a complicated picture. For 
several years the officers have been strug- 
gling to reduce the confusion and conflicts. 
In general, the key to the puzzle seems to 
be to place emphasis on the interests which 
several or all of the groups have in common. 
One of the most promising means of accom- 
plishing this is to arrange joint meetings 
between groups interested in different 
phases of a single subject, and this device 
was used as often as possible at Pittsburgh. 
Another way is to devote the general ses- 
sions to topics of common interest, and 
that, too, was done this year. Yet another 
way is more indirect—to try to bring the 
programs of work which the various groups 
adopt for the year into better alignment by 
definitely including in each the interests 
which the group shares with others. This 
policy has been increasingly followed for 
several years and is helped by the present 
plan of having the program of work com- 
mittee for the Association include repre- 
sentatives from all the divisions and depart- 
ments. As a result of all these efforts, the 
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sum total of the program at Pittsburgh 
seemed less bewildering than sometimes. 

Even so, the choice of topics for brief 
editorial comment here is rather puzzling. 
The best plan seems to be to mention a very 
few points that appeared of special impor- 
tance in division and department sessions 
and then to summarize a few topics of more 
general interest. 


FROM DIVISIONS AND 
DEPARTMENTS 


Of the five subject matter divisions, at 
least two have been stimulated by more 
general interest in their fields. One of these 
is the division of family economics. Com- 
mittee reports on legislation about house- 
hold employment and family financial 
security touched on live, even controversial 
issues, and Dr. Monroe and Mrs. Brady in 
their papers made it very clear that the 
findings of the national study of consumer 
purchases would yield material of imme- 
diate value to home economics teachers. 

Until recently, the division of the house 
was rather the sickly child of the home 
economics family. Lately, however, it has 
started to grow, and its Pittsburgh meet- 
ings showed very healthy vigor. Much of 
the stimulus has, of course, come from in- 
creased general interest in housing and the 
realization that home economics can be of 
great help in educating people to an under- 
standing of why housing is important and 
how it can be improved. The fact that the 
division asked to have its name changed to 
“division on housing” indicates that it has 
moved away from its former concentration 
on the convenience, economy, and attrac- 
tiveness of the individual home. The in- 
vited speakers on its program showed its 
desire to be associated with the wider hous- 
ing movement, while the papers and dis- 
cussions by its members proved it was 
getting down to brass tacks in training 
teachers and other leaders and in getting 
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the newer conception of housing into home 
economics curricula, especially in colleges. 

The department of home economics in 
institution administration has given special 
attention this last year to school lunch 
problems, an important item on the Asso- 
_ Ciation’s program of work. This was re- 
flected at Pittsburgh, where the department 
heard talks from school administrators and 
lunchroom managers, joined in informal 
discussions of actual problems, and listened 
to valuable reports. Incidentally, it urges 
that in papers and talks this subject be 
referred to as the school lunch rather than 
the school cafeteria, so that emphasis will 
be thrown on the educational value of the 
lunch as part of the whole school program 
and not confined to the techniques of cater- 
ing. The department hopes to develop 
close relations with other professional 
organizations trying to promote the school 
lunch as a factor in health education. One 
of these is the Conference of Food Service 
Directors which is to be in Rochester, New 
York, November 4 and 5 (which is noted on 
page 508 of the September Journat). 
Despite this interest in the school lunch, 
the department has no intention of for- 
getting its other interests. It is particu- 
larly concerned to promote good research 
into problems and institutional administra- 
tion and to find ways to keep its members 
in touch with progress. 

The homemaking department, the one 
intended to focus on and enlist the co- 
operation of home economists now manag- 
ing homes of their own, is the only one which 
has ever questioned its reason for being. 
A year ago it considered asking to be 
abolished, mainly on the ground that many 
of its potential members seemed to have 
neither money, time, nor inclination to take 
part. However, this idea was dropped, 
partly because of the theoretical argument 
that homemakers form an essential branch 
of the home economics profession and 
partly because in a few places groups of 
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homemaking members were actively work- 
ing on projects in line with the Association 
program. Mrs. Millicent Yackey Taylor 
generously consented to undertake the 
rather thankless job of chairman for 1937-— 
38 and will do so again in the coming year. 
For the Pittsburgh meeting she concen- 
trated her program on consumer interests. 
Over 200 attended a morning session at 
which Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, in charge of 
the Association’s work in consumer educa- 
tion, told of recent developments, and Ruth 
O’Brien urged co-operation of homemakers 
in the Association’s consumer projects. 
The department joined with the committee 
on standardization of consumers’ goods in a 
well-attended dinner, and arranged a suc- 
cessful breakfast at which Mrs. Della T. 
Lutes gave a delightful, informal talk on 
“Consumer Problems of the Country 
Kitchen.” 

The research department is the star per- 
former when it comes to integration and co- 
ordination. Its program committee in- 
cludes representatives of the research 
committees of the various divisions and 
departments, and between them they have 
worked out a fine scheme of round-table 
discussions (see pages 562 to 570). At 
Pittsburgh most of these were open to any 
registrants, but to one series only those 
could come who were actually engaged in 
or directing research in some specific field 
and who wanted a really technical dis- 
cussion of methods. 

The youngest department, that on home 
economics in social welfare and public 
health, is growing fast as government and 
private programs for social betterment 
increase the demand for work that its 
members are specially qualified to do. 
During the year the department has made 
a survey of the qualifications of about 300 
home economists and nutritionists in this 
field, has investigated the available oppor- 
tunities for supervised field work, and 
plans this coming year to study available 
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training courses. On the basis of all this, 
it hopes to set up standards which will be 
accepted by civil service commissions and 
others responsible for selecting home econ- 
omists for social welfare and public health 
positions. It also continues to participate 
as actively as possible in the meetings and 
work of conferences of social work, both 
state and national, and of public health 
organizations. 


STUDENT CLUBS 


The student home economics clubs 
affiliated with the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association now number 1,979, in- 
cluding 242 colleges and 1,737 high school 
clubs and representing something like 
90,000 individual members. At the Pitts- 
burgh meeting there were 389 club mem- 
bers registered, among them delegates from 
clubs in 31 states. College clubs were in 
the majority—a condition which unfortu- 
nately has not held in several other years. 

The clubs obviously cannot be considered 
a negligible part of the Association, and in 
1930 this fact was recognized by organizing 
them ina special department. Special pro- 
vision is made for them at the annual 
meeting, the field secretary devotes a 
generous proportion of her time to them, 
and the National Magazine of Home Eco- 
nomics Student Clubs is sent to every 
affiliated club four times a year. The cost 
of all this may not be covered by the $2 a 
year which each affiliated club pays into 
the Association treasury, but the balance is 
more than made up to the home economics 
profession by the stimulus the clubs give to 
interest in home economics and by the 
development of a professional spirit among 
prospective recruits. 

One puzzle in administering the depart- 
ment is how to differentiate between the 
college and the high school clubs, whose 
abilities and interests are naturally differ- 
ent. This difficulty has been partially met 
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by setting up two sections within the 
department, each with its own elected 
officers and each promoting the kind of 
home economics activity suitable for its 
members. The high school clubs are more 
numerous, but the college clubs are more 
interested in the general work of the Asso- 
ciation. At state and national meetings, 
for example, the college girls like to attend 
sessions of other groups which would not 
be either pleasant or profitable for most of 
the younger ones. Joint meetings of the 
two sections are of course important, if for 
no other reason than that they bring the 
college girls in touch with school conditions 
and problems which many of them will soon 
be meeting in professional work. 

Conscious of these conflicting interests, 
the department has vacillated in its deci- 
sions about the type of program for annual 
meetings, sometimes voting to have a full 
schedule of separate sessions for both college 
and high school clubs, sometimes leaving 
the college students free to attend other 
sessions of other groups. The separatists 
had won out when general plans for the 
Pittsburgh meeting were decided on, but 
the older girls were disappointed in the 
results and have requested that next year 
the sessions of the club department be 
arranged so that they can go to other 
meetings. 

Another puzzling question in the depart- 
ment has to do with the functions of its 
officers. Various arrangements have been 
tried, and the present one is as follows: As 
was said, the college and high school sec- 
tions elect their own officers. In addi- 
tion, there are a department chairman and 
vice-chairman, both elected for one year 
but on the tacit understanding that the 
vice-chairman will succeed to the chairman- 
ship. These two officers are now chosen 
from among student club advisers. The 
chairman has the immediate direction of 
the work of the department and represents 
it on the executive committee of the Asso- 
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ciation. The vice-chairman understudies 
the chairman as needed and also serves as 
chairman of the Association’s advisory 
committee on student clubs. This is a sort 
of “big sister” committee appointed by the 
Association to help develop sound, long- 
time objectives for the department and to 
advise in an emergency. 

At Pittsburgh, as for several years past, 
the student club department had separate 
hotel headquarters so that the Association 
as a whole was not very conscious of the 
girls’ presence. This is a good arrangement 
in many ways, but some Association mem- 
bers feel that the separation between the 
department and the Association may easily 
go so far as to nullify the whole purpose of 
the department. They are particularly 
concerned to have the college clubs keep in 
close touch with the Association as a whole 
and will echo the girls’ wish to attend more 
non-club meetings next year. 

The student club program at Pittsburgh 
was well planned and enthusiastically 
received. None of the adult meetings were 
more efficiently handled, nor did any 
members of the Association show more 
sense of responsibility. The discussions 
were lively and full of suggestions which 
the delegates could take back home with 
them. The local student club committee 
had arranged a generous number of social 
events and trips, and all the girls seemed 
to be getting a surprising amount of fun 
and profit out of the week. More about 
their programs and doings has appeared in 
the September Bulletin and the September 
student club magazine. 


ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 


The many reports received and adopted 
by the Association and its council in 
Pittsburgh naturally reflect outstanding 
features in the current development of 
home economics. For example, the report 
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of the program of work committee was 
distinctly in line with the desire to simplify 
and unify which has already been noted in 
connection with the general and group 
sessions. To begin with, the committce 
distinguished between what our curricular 
friends call long-time objectives and specific 
subjects for this year’s work. The former 
they left practically the same as last year. 
For 1938-39 three general topics were 
recommended to the special attention of 
affiliated associations: health education, 
consumer education, and the place of home 
economics in general education. These 
are the subjects on which home economics 
associations are already most frequently 
working, and they were conspicuous on the 
Pittsburgh program. It is hoped, however, 
that by setting them up as subjects for 
nation-wide study, perhaps with outlines 
or suggestions furnished by the Associa- 
tion, the membership may gain a greater 
sense of common purpose. In fact, the 
original suggestion grew out of an attempt 
made by Miss Mary Barber to find out for 
the executive committee how the activities 
of affiliated associations could be better 
integrated with those of the American 
Home Economics Association. 

Several times in recent years the ques- 
tion of setting up standards for member- 
ship in the Association has been brought 
forward. At Pittsburgh, the Association 
accepted the report of a committee which 
recommended adopting minimum require- 
ments. This important policy will be more 
adequately discussed later. 

A particularly noteworthy report was 
that from the committee on home economics 
education through libraries. Under the 
dynamic leadership of Miss Harriet Eddy 
of California, this committee has in two 
years developed a well-planned, effective 
program in 32 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Puerto Rico. In it home 
economists, especially extension workers 
and school officials, join in interesting 
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libraries and their clients in furthering the 
use of good books in home economics. 
How this works in one state is described on 
page 558. 

In general, the legislative program for 
the coming year follows the same lines as 
last year’s. It was a satisfaction to know 
that the long struggle for a revision of the 
old Food and Drugs Act of 1906 was over 
for the present, but elation was tempered 
by the knowledge that there are still imper- 
fections that may need correction. The 
Association was glad to have Ruth de Forest 
Lamb of the United States Food and Drug 
Administration come from Washington to 
tell how much the efforts of home econo- 
mists had helped in getting an acceptable 
bill passed, what the bill was like, and also 
how home economists could assist the 
Administration in making it function 
effectively (see page 545). 

In order to test out the feeling of the 
Association on federal aid to education, the 
legislative committee included on its list 
of measures to be supported legislation in- 
tended to put into effect the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education. To make sure that 
the members present understood what this 
implied, Dr. Zook, a member of the Com- 
mittee, told of its work and findings at the 
first general meeting (see page 532); and 
Professor John Dale Russell of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who had worked with the 
Committee, was present at the business 
session to explain the legislation proposed 
toward the close of the last session of Con- 
gress and likely to be up again in January. 
The Association went on record as approv- 
ing federal aid for the equalization of gen- 
eral educational opportunity throughout 
the nation; but, on the recommendation of 
the executive committee, it omitted the 
proposed item from the legislative program 
on the ground that it contained contro- 
versial matters about which the opinion 
of the general membership was not known. 
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One of the resolutions passed by the 
Association was a formal expression of its 
admiration for and sense of obligation to 
Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, the first regular 
editor of the JoURNAL OF HomE Economics, 
whose death occurred last winter. Several 
of her friends co-operated in the attempt 
made in the June JouRNAL to provide a 
permanent though imperfect record of 
what she had contributed to the magazine, 
the Association, and home economics in 
general. 

Another resolution which it was a satis- 
faction to have adopted, read as follows: 


Wuereas, Dr. P. G. Agnew, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association, was the first to recog- 
nize the potential influence of the American Home 
Economics Association as a representative of the 
household consumer in the standardization program 
and similar movements and helped to clear the way 
for the Association to act with other organizations 
in this capacity; therefore, 

Resolved, That Dr. Agnew be made an honorary 

member of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 
All those who have watched the progress of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion as spokesman for the interests of the 
household consumer know how much Dr. 
Agnew’s encouragement and counsel helped 
in gaining for the Association its standing 
with the American Standards Association 
and with progressive business. 


HEALTH AND HOME 
ECONOMICS 


In June 1937 the Association adopted 
two resolutions about health education. 
One emphasized the fact that such educa- 
tion was best promoted when all the de- 
partments and officers of a school co- 
operated to integrate it into the whole 
school program and that in this integration 
home economics should be recognized as 
playing an essential part. The other 
resolution dealt with the school lunch as a 
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factor in health education and urged school 
administrators to “secure the supervision of 
the school lunchroom by trained persons on 
a professional rather than a commercial 
basis.” Both of these resolutions have 
been put into effect by various groups 
within the Association during the year, as 
was noted in the reports of some of the 
departments, notably those on institution 
administration and social welfare and public 
health. Officers of the Association have 
kept in close touch with other national 
organizations in the same field, especially 
the National Education Association’s new 
Department of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. This was described 
on page 472 of the September JouRNAL; 
it is also known as the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. 

Health and health education were promi- 
nent in the Pittsburgh program. In fact, 
an extra general session was arranged on 
Friday afternoon so that all members 
present could realize the close relation be- 
tween home economics and organized 
health activities. 

The part of the new N.E.A. department 
with which home economists are most 
actively concerned is the school nutrition 
section in the division of health education, 
and it was appropriate that the chairman 
of the division, Dr. Nyswander, should be 
present at the meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association to speak on 
“The Part of Home Economics in the 
School Health Program” (see pages 537 to 
540). She was followed by two home 
economists, Ferne Harris of Long Island 
and Eleanor V. Green of Florida State 
College for Women, who described how 
home economics is actually functioning in a 
county health education program and in 
developing the school lunch as part of a 
school health program. 

A different angle on the health problem 
was presented by Dr. Edwin G. Nourse of 
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the Brookings Institution (see page 541), 
who approaches the question of national 
nutrition from economics rather than from 
the natural sciences. He has been one of 
the United States members of the League 
of Nations Mixed Committee on Nutrition 
and made it clear that if the United States 
should join the countries which are setting 
up campaigns for better national nutrition, 
it would undoubtedly wish to enlist the 
co-operation of many professional, civic, 
and educational groups, among them the 
home economists. 


CONSUMER INTERESTS 


This was another general topic which 
pervaded many discussions at Pittsburgh 
and which frequently appears in the Signs 
of the Times papers. It cropped up in 
several connections during the business 
sessions. For example, Miss Fallgatter, 
chairman of the committee which advises 
Mrs. Howe in her work for consumer educa- 
tion, made the very welcome announcement 
that the home economics fraternity, Phi 
Upsilon Omicron, had voted to continue 
for another two years the grant which 
enables the Association to secure Mrs. 
Howe’s services. At its conclave the week 
before, the fraternity had heard Mrs. 
Howe’s report with real enthusiasm and was 
evidently persuaded that in supporting her 
it is rendering a genuine service to the home 
economics profession—an opinion shared 
by many others, both in and out of the 
profession. There is no other line of home 
economics work which has done so much to 
show the relation of home economics to the 
business problems of our times or which has 
brought home economics so much recogni- 
tion from progressive business. 

It was also gratifying to see the move- 
ment actively supported by the group of 
home economists in business. One of 
their leaders was responsible for suggesting 
consumer education as a subject to receive 
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nation-wide study among home economics 
associations this coming year. At the 
principal meeting of their department, 
their only speaker was Edward L. Bernays, 
nationally known as an interpreter of busi- 
ness to the public; and what he said showed 
his appreciation of the contribution which 
home economics can make to business, 
mainly because it can help household 
consumers on the one hand and manu- 
facturers, dealers, and advertisers on the 
other to appreciate one another’s needs 
and difficulties. 

In fact, the discussions at Pittsburgh 
made it clear that the time is ripe for closer 
co-operation between the two sets of in- 
terests. The Association’s representatives 
on the Consumer-Retailer Relations Coun- 
cil reported that the next important job 
for the home economists is to work up the 
same kind of relations between their local 
groups and the local retailers that the 
Association and the retailer representatives 
enjoy on the Council. The committee 
on standardization of consumers’ goods 
also emphasized ways in which consumers 
and home economists can help in promoting 
specific projects that will aid all parties. 
John Benson, president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, spent 
a day in Pittsburgh in order to get better 
acquainted with the home economists and 
to bespeak their interest in the proposed 
consumer-advertiser relations council. A 
like plea was made to the home economists 
in business by Mrs. Zola Vincent, repre- 
sentative of the Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America. No one supposes 
for a moment that any of these interests, 
not even the home economists, are acting 
from disinterested motives. The point is 
that good consumer-business relations are 
accepted as essential to the welfare of either 
party, and with enough sincerity to make 
across-the-table co-operation possible among 
the progressive leaders. 
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THE PLACE OF HOME ECONOMICS 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


The concern of home economists as to 
their place in the changing educational 
picture was apparent in many group ses- 
sions, as may be seen in the abstracts of 
papers assembled in the Signs of the Times 
section, pages 548 to 571. It was also 
evident in the two open evening séssions. 
(Incidentally, one suspects that in planning 
these the program committee may have 
remembered the wish that more women 
and more of our own members could be 
invited to speak at the public sessions.) 

At the first, two leading members of the 
Association read papers which showed 
clear thinking and suggested suitable action 
on two phases of the matter. Anything 
Miss Zuill says about home economics 
education shows her wealth of knowledge 
and her philosophical approach, and her 
Pittsburgh paper (see page 526) was no 
exception. Mrs. Burns chose as her subject 
the relatively new field of adult education 
and delivered her encouragements and her 
warnings to home economists (see page 521) 
with her usual scholarliness, common sense, 
and charm. 

It was appropriate to have Dr. Zook 
round out the program by telling how home 
economics would fit into the plan for federal 
aid to general education. 

The other general evening meeting was 
devoted to a panel discussion, a type of 
presentation which many Association mem- 
bers had requested. The subject was 
“Home Economics in Relation to General 
Education.” Dr. Alberty of Ohio State 
University was leader, and the other mem- 
bers of the panel were home economists 
representing the various educational levels. 
Dr. Alberty opened proceedings with a few 
remarks on the objectives of education in 
a democracy and then drew the home 
economists into a discussion of how and 
where their subject should be used to pro- 
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mote these objectives. As usual with 
panels, nothing very definite was decided, 
but there was a stimulating little touch of 
drama. 

The timeliness of the subject was proved 
by its adoption as one of the special items 
on the Association’s list of topics for the 
year, and it will be interesting to see how 
the discussions at San Antonio next year 
differ from those at Pittsburgh. 


VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES, 
TRAINING, AND FELLOW- 
SHIPS 


For some years the Association had 
tried the plan of providing a sort of clear- 
inghouse for people wanting jobs and those 
with jobs to fill, but this had not proved 
wholly successful. So this year so-called 
vocational conferences were arranged in- 
stead. The divisions and departments 
appointed members to be on hand at set 
places and hours to answer questions about 
work in their special fields, and this was 
satisfactory enough for all of them to wish 
to try it again next year. 

Professional training for some of the 
newer kinds of home economics work 
played an important part in discussions of 
some of the groups, notably those on hous- 
ing, institution administration, and social 
welfare and public health. In this con- 
nection, mention may be made of the fine 
report presented by Dr. Alice Blood, 
chairman of a joint committee of this 
Association and the American Dietetic 
Association. For five years it has been 
working on a list of institutions which send 
well-qualified students to hospital, ad- 
ministrative, and clinical courses for dieti- 
tians. The report was formally accepted 


at Pittsburgh and will be published as soon 
as the American Dietetic Association has 
likewise approved. 

The co-ordinating committee, consist- 
ing of the three vice-presidents, had at- 
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tempted during the year to enlist the help 
of the departments in studying vocational 
opportunities in their respective lines of 
work and had found them interested but 
unable to get far without direction and 
perhaps a special worker. The hope is that 
some way can be found to provide these, 
possibly by granting the Ellen H. Richards 
fellowship to some well-qualified person 
who would be willing to undertake the task. 
Though possibly not strictly a research 
assignment, it would call for abilities of 
equally high grade and should make a 
distinct contribution to progress in home 
economics. 

This proposal was in line with discussion 
about the research fellowships offered by 
the Association. Concern was expressed 
at the fewness of the applicants. It was 
suggested that heads of home economics 
departments in colleges and universities be 
asked to co-operate more actively by en- 
couraging applications from promising post- 
graduate students, and also that the 
committee on awards consider the pos- 
sibility of not limiting the grant to nearly 
final work toward a doctor’s degree. 


HOME ECONOMICS AT THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The meetings of the Department of 
Home Economics at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania in New York City on June 27, 28, 
and 29 were among the most successful 
ever held, both as to attendance and as to 
the quality of the programs. 

The Monday afternoon session dealt 
with readjustments in the teaching of 
home economics to meet the needs of 
special types of students. Miss Mabel 
Ewing, supervisor of home economics in 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, spoke about 
adaptations for brilliant pupils, empha- 
sizing the importance of choosing a teacher 
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whose personality will attract the girls and 
of keeping them on their toes. Miss Elise 
Martens of the U. S. Office of Education 
took up the when, what, and by whom of 
home economics teaching for the mentally 
handicapped. The session closed with a 
discussion in which the supervisors from 
Florida, Montclair, Cincinnati, and Balti- 
more took part. 

At another session, the central topic was 
“The Role of Home Economics in Develop- 
ing Effective Citizenship,” and the papers 
treating of this at four different educational 
levels are to appear as a symposium in an 
early issue of the JouRNAL. They were 
followed by separate discussions of each 
paper. 

The third session also concerned itself 
with effective citizenship, this time more 
from the point of view of contributions to 
be made by home economics subject matter. 
Topics and speakers were: “The Relation 
of Nutrition to Optimum Health,” Dr. 
Henry C. Sherman; ““The Home Economist 
in Consumer Service,” Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse; ‘‘Education for Family Liv- 
ing,” A. L. Threlkeld; “Consumer Pur- 
chasing as World Building,” Dr. Benjamin 
R. Andrews. 

At the business session, Dr. Freda G. 
Winning of New York University was 
re-elected chairman of the Department. 

During the week of the National Educa- 
tion Association meetings, a meeting to 
discuss consumer education was arranged 
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under the auspices of the Department of 
Business Education. There were talks 
by Donald Montgomery of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and by Dr. 
Goodwin Watson, but unfortunately the 
panel discussion which was to have rounded 
out the discussion had to be crowded into 
fifteen minutes. In general, the conclusion 
seems to have been that no one department 
can adequately take care of consumer edu- 
cation in a school program. Teachers from 
several fields must make contributions, 
and the principals must see to it that the 
whole program is properly co-ordinated. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The National Education Association has 
invited the Department of Home Economics 
of the N.E.A. to participate in the 
eighteenth annual observance of American 
Education Week from November 6 to 12, 
1938. The Department invites and urges 
every home economics department in the 
country to plan special activities for this 
week, stressing the place of home economics 
in the general education of every boy and 
girl. 

Suggestions for the observance of Amer- 
ican Education Week by home economics 
departments will be available at N.E.A. 
headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


RESEARCH 
ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 
Reported to the research committee of the food and nutrition division on June 29 


The relative economy of household production 
and purchase of a few specific canned vege- 
tables, E. Hotmes, Vermont Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Consideration was given to the time and 
money expense of canning peas, snap beans, 
tomatoes, and greens in the home, to the time 
and money expense of purchasing commercially 
canned vegetables, and to the comparative 
quality of canned vegetables from the two 
sources. 

Information concerning time and money 
spent in household canning of vegetables, the 
amount of spoilage, and the methods used was 
obtained from 62 homemakers. Samples were 
purchased of the home-canned vegetables and 
of the brands of commercially canned ones oc- 
curring most frequently in the stores patronized 
by the co-operating homemakers. These sam- 
ples were graded by the methods employed in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Concerning the comparative quality of home- 
and commercially canned vegetables, some 
interesting results have been found. Although 
the expression home-canned is generally con- 
sidered to denote superior quality, excellence 
in the home-canned products examined seemed 
to be the exception rather than the rule. Nu- 
merical scores for the various brands of com- 
mercially canned vegetables of A, B, and C 
grades averaged higher than did those for the 
corresponding home-canned samples. Home- 
makers tended to allow their home-grown peas 
and beans to become overripe, with the result 
that on the average their products scored lower 
than the commercial ones in the important 
quality factors of flavor, tenderness, and ma- 
turity. In the case of tomatoes, on the other 
hand, home-canned ones tended to score lower 
than the commercial brands in flavor because 
frequently underripe fruit had been used. 

Only 8 of the 86 homemakers visited owned 
pressure cookers, and 3 of these stated that 


they never used them for canning. The home- 
canning methods used seemed, on the whole, 
unscientific and haphazard. 


A study of the effect of different methods of 
cooking on the vitamin C content of frosted 
peas, V. Roperts, Oregon State College. 
Within the last few years there has been a 

rapid increase in the production and use of 
frosted vegetables, and several methods of 
cooking the frozen vegetables are being prac- 
ticed inthe home. This study was undertaken, 
therefore, to determine the effect of these 
methods of cooking upon the vitamin C con- 
tent of the cooked vegetable. 

For this investigation two and one-half 
pound packages of frosted peas were divided 
and analyzed for vitamin C content. One por- 
tion was analyzed raw; one was boiled without 
previous thawing; the third sample was thawed 
at room temperature and then boiled; the 
fourth portion was cooked in the top part of 
the double boiler, where neither water nor 
steam came in contact with the vegetable; and 
the fifth sample was steamed. The titration 
method of Bessey and King was used for these 
determinations. Extractions were made with 
8 per cent acetic acid plus 2 per cent meta- 
phosphoric acid. 

The results show that losses of vitamin C 
from frosted peas are dependent on (1) the 
solubility of the vitamin in the cooking water, 
(2) the length of time the vegetable is cooked, 
(3) the temperature at which the vegetable is 
cooked, and (4) the length of time the vegetable 
stands before cooking. The greatest losses 
were found to be due to the solubility of vita- 
min C in the cooking water. The greatest re- 
tention was in the peas cooked in the double 
boiler, even though the cooking time was con- 
siderably longer. Thawing of peas at room 
temperature was found to increase the vitamin 
C losses. 
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Effect of various cooking processes on the nu- 
tritive value of the protein of the soybean, 
H. T. Parsons, D. Jonnson, A. L. MARLATT, 
G. M. Briccs, and O. B. Comss, University 
of Wisconsin. 

That the protein of the raw, mature “field” 
soybean is improved in biological value by 
heating is a well-established fact. In this 
laboratory last year, it was shown by paired 
feeding with rats that roasting for 30 minutes 
at 300°F. (a procedure which may be used in 
preparing soybeans for human consumption) 
has an even greater effect than autoclaving at 
17 pounds pressure for 90 minutes. It was 
necessary to add thiamin to the rations, since 
a considerable destruction of this occurred in 
roasting. 

It has been similarly demonstrated this year 
that so-called edible varieties of soybeans 
picked at a green stage suitable for table use 
also improved in nutritive value by cooking. 
Roasting and autoclaving led to a degree of 
improvement comparable with that demon- 
strated for the field soybean. 

Boiling for the periods of time commonly em- 
ployed in the cookery of the green soybean 
was next tested. Fifteen minutes of boiling 
produced fully as great an improvement in the 
nutritive value of both the edible and the field 
varieties as did autoclaving or roasting. The 
results so far obtained with 5 minutes of boiling 
are not measurably less than with 15 minutes. 


Food intake of freshman college women, H. 
McKay and M. B. Parton, Ohio State 
University. 

Fifteen college freshman women kept a 
record of daily food intake for periods ranging 
from 3 to 20 weeks. The data were tabulated 
to show average weekly use of milk, fruits, 
vegetables, whole-grain cereals, eggs, and meat. 

Average amounts of milk used weekly ranged 
from 0.8 to 17.3 cups. Only 2 girls averaged 
as much as the amount suggested by Stiebeling 
in her restricted diet for emergency use. 

The average amount of green or yellow vege- 
tables used ranged from an average of 2.6 to 
10.3 pounds weekly. All but 2 girls used at 
least the amount recommended in a restricted 
diet for emergency use, and 6 consumed as 
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much as the amount recommended for an 
adequate diet at minimum cost. 

Potatoes were used rather sparingly, only 3 
women eating them daily. 

Only 2 girls used citrus fruits or tomatoes as 
often as 7 times a week on the average. Other 
fruits were used more freely, most of the records 
indicating daily use. 

Eggs were decidedly in disfavor. Only one 
girl consumed as many as are recommended 
for the restricted diet for emergency use. 

Whole cereal products were used _ infre- 
quently. Any benefits there may be in their 
use were not taken advantage of by the major- 
ity of the group. 

The daily use of meat was indicated in 12 of 
the 15 records. 

Considering the use of protective foods alone, 
it would seem that much remains to be done 
to improve the food habits of young college 
women. 


Basal metabolism of normal college women at 
an altitude of about 3200 feet, J. McCrEry 
and M. M. Wotr, Texas Technological 
College. 

The purposes of this study were, first, to add 
to the limited number of studies on the basal 
metabolism of such subjects with a comparison 
of results with the three chief methods of pre- 
dicting normal rates, Aub-DuBois, Harris- 
Benedict, and Dreyer; and second, to note 
whether an increase in altitude raises basal 
metabolism. 

The basal metabolic rates of 22 normal col- 
lege women ranging from 18 to 22 years of age 
and living at an altitude of about 3,200 feet 
were taken in the fall and again in the spring. 
A new Benedict-Roth kymographic apparatus 
was used, and the usual procedure was followed. 
The average rate for all subjects on the basis 
of calories per square meter was 34.8 calories 
per hour. 

These results were compared with those of 
similar studies reported from Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, (elevation 7,148 feet); Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, (elevation 870 feet); and Tallahassee, 
Florida, (elevation 160 feet). 

That the standard predictions are somewhat 
high holds true for the local study. The devia- 
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tion of this average from the standards is —7.4 
per cent for the modified DuBois, —9.5 per 
cent for the original DuBois, —6.6 per cent for 
the Harris-Benedict, and —6.8 per cent for 
the Dreyer. 

The local average fell 2.5 per cent below that 
of Wyoming, 4.3 per cent above Florida, and 
6.3 per cent above Oklahoma. Thus it appears 
that altitude tends to raise basal metabolism. 
The study is being continued. 


Comparison of metabolism data obtained from 
studies made over five-, seven-, and ten-day 
periods, R. M. Leverton, University of 
Nebraska. 

Balance studies have been made on 8 college 
girls for periods of 5, 7, and 10 consecutive days 
and on 19 girls for periods of 5 and 7 days. 
When the average daily intakes of protein, 
calcium, and phosphorus for the 5 week days 
are compared with those for Saturday and 
Sunday, there is an average difference of 22 
per cent. The average difference between 
7-day periods and 10-day periods is only 5 per 
cent. The difference between two consecutive 
5-day periods, of which one consists of 5 week 
days and the other of 3 week days plus Satur- 
day and Sunday, is nearly 15 per cent. The 
differences in the average daily urinary excre- 
tions for the different periods parallel those in 
the intake. The findings suggest that a 7-day 
period made up of 5 week days plus Saturday 
and Sunday is necessary to secure representa- 
tive food intake and subsequent metabolic 
picture for these college girls. A 10-day period 
appeared to have no advantage over a 7-day 
period. 


The calcium phosphorus metabolism of normal 
young women and the effect of vitamin D 
on the utilization of these elements, M. L. 
MAXWELL, University of Chicago. 

A calcium phosphorus metabolism study was 
made on healthy young women living on an 
adequate mixed diet with the minerals in ques- 
tion held at a fairly constant level. The in- 
dividual experiments lasted from 75 to 130 
days and were divided into consecutive 5-day 
balance periods preceded by a 10-day pre- 
liminary period. All subjects ate the same 
basal diet and satisfied individual energy re- 
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quirements with foods high in caloric value but 
low in calcium and phosphorus; 3 served as 
controls; 2 received a daily dose of cod-liver 
oil; and 3 drank irradiated milk in place of 
the regular pasteurized milk of the basal diet. 

There was an individual variation in reten- 
tion of calcium and phosphorus throughout 
the experiment. Calcium retentions were on 
the whole more variable and of greater mag- 
nitude than the phosphorus retentions. Ir- 
respective of the amount of calcium stored, 
there were intervals of definite retention and 
loss over varying intervals (some as long as 40 
days). The amount of calcium retained was 
probably affected by the amount of the element 
stored by the body as the result of the previous 
long-continued diet. High retentions were 
associated with a history of low calcium intake 
and vice versa. The daily consumption of 945 
U.S.P. units of vitamin D in cod-liver oil or 
67.5 U.S.P. units of vitamin D in irradiated 
milk had no effect on the retention of calcium 
or phosphorus or on the level of these elements 
in the blood; however, there is no evidence 
that it did harm. Figures for blood calcium 
were slightly higher during the menstrual pe- 
riods than midway of the intermenstrual 
periods. 


The calcium requirements of pre-school chil- 
dren and their utilization of the calcium of 
milk, E. JENSEN, D. SHetpon, M. BERNpDs, 
G. KinsMAN, and J. OurnHouse, University 
of Illinois. 

Six preschool boys have been held for 36 
weeks on the regimen described on page 571 of 
the JourNAL oF Home Economics for October 
1937. Their daily intake of calcium for 
periods 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 was 1,600, 340, 550, 
700, and 870 mg., respectively. The average 
maximum quantity retained by the individual 
children during period 1 ranged from 118 to 
159 mg. daily and averaged 7.6 mg. per kilo- 
gram for the group. Retentions of the same 
magnitude were obtained at levels of intake 
between 550 and 870 mg. daily. 

The utilization of the calcium of milk was 
computed on the basis of the average incre- 
ment in retention in relation to the average 
increment in intake between periods 2 and 3. 
The values obtained for the 6 subjects were 
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13.4, 13.7, 16.7, 22.5, 28.4, and 29.2 and 
averaged 20.7 per cent. The data secured on 
these preschool boys corroborated in every 
detail those obtained on preschool girls last 
year. 


Potassium, sodium, and chloride metabolism 
of pre-school children receiving medium and 
high protein diets, J. E. Hawxs, M. M. 
Bray, and M. Dye, Michigan State College. 
During comparatively long periods of time, 

several preschool children received two similar 

diets, one containing 3 and the other 4 grams of 
protein per kilogram of body weight. Calories 
and minerals remained as constant as possible. 

The increase in the protein of the diet seemed 
to have little influence on potassium metab- 
olism. The children excreted practically the 
same proportion of the intake on either diet, 
whether the intake values increased or not. 
In some, but not all, cases, the retention figures 
per period seemed to follow the small but un- 
avoidable intake fluctuations. This suggests 
that the potassium of the diet as well as some 
other factors may have influenced retention 
values. 

On the other hand, the high-protein diet did 
influence sodium and chlorine metabolism, 
when the average intake figures remained prac- 
tically the same for the two diets. The high 
protein increased the amount as well as the 
percentage of sodium and chlorine retained. 
It had no effect on the percentage of these 
minerals excreted in the feces but lowered the 
values in the urine. Usually the retention 
values fluctuated in relation to intake varia- 
tions, but in some cases there seemed to be a 
correlation between the amounts of the two 
minerals retained. The increased retention on 
the higher protein diet indicated, as did the 
Ca/P retention ratios, that it was tissue and 
fluid growth rather than bone development 
that caused the children to increase more in 
weight on the high than on lower protein diet. 


The effect of a banana supplement on the 
ascorbic acid of the blood plasma of children, 
M. C. H. Brookes, R. and I. Nose, 
University of Chicago. 

Reduced ascorbic acid was determined in 
blood plasma of 182 boys from 8 to 16 years 
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old at the end of a 9-month study of their 
growth and development. The subjects at- 
tended a rural industrial school, lived in cot- 
tages housing 30 each, and ate in a common 
dining room. Approximately one half, the 
control group, received the institution diet 
only. The experimental group ate from one 
to three, usually three, bananas daily in addi- 
tion, thus receiving approximately 22 mg. of 
additional ascorbic acid daily. 

The results are the same whether we consider 
(1) two original groups of 89 and 93 boys, (2) 
boys who were in the complete 9-month study, 
or (3) a carefully matched series of 47 pairs. 
In each case the difference between the control 
and experimental groups is more than six times 
its probable error and so statistically significant. 
For the 47 pairs the control blood plasma level 
of reduced ascorbic acid was 0.69 mg., the ex- 
perimental 0.89 mg. per 100 cc., a difference 
of 0.20 + 0.034 mg., significantly in favor of 
the experimental group. 

Previous studies of this institution diet had 
indicated that the supply of vitamin C might 
be inadequate if advantage were not taken of 
every opportunity to obtain this vitamin. 
Twenty-six per cent of the experimental and 
64 per cent of the control groups had a level of 
0.70 mg. or below. This is taken by Farmer 
as the lower limit of the normal zone. On the 
basis of this study, it is suggested that approxi- 
mately 25 mg. of ascorbic acid should be given 
daily in some form, as citrus fruits, tomato 
juice, or other known rich source, and that other 
foods make up the difference to provide ap- 
proximately 50 mg. per day. 


Changes in retention of water during progres- 
sive deficiency of vitamin A, H. C. CAMERON, 
West Virginia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Water metabolism during the course of pro- 
gressive deficiency of vitamin A has been 
studied in 4 groups of young white rats of uni- 
form size and breeding, including 48 in all. 
The rats were kept on the Sherman vitamin-A- 
free diet in individual cages set over large glass 
funnels; and urine was collected under oil in 
graduate centrifuge tubes. Control animals 
received either cod-liver oil or carotene solu- 
tion in addition to the diet. 


The curve plotted for the daily water intake 
of the paired animals shows in general a 
slightly higher trend for the vitamin-A-free 
animals in the first 7 to 10 days of the experi- 
ment; after that differences are variable, but 
water intake is usually lower for the vitamin-A- 
free animals just preceding death. 

Urine volumes for the same period also tend 
to be slightly higher at first for the animals on 
vitamin-A-free diet, the differences being 
greater for the females than for the males. 
These differences and those for water consump- 
tion are obscured when the mean daily intake 
and output for the entire period are compared 
statistically by Student’s method so that sig- 
nificant differences are not constant. 

The amount of water stored (the difference 
between water consumed and urine excreted) 
is less for the vitamin-A-free rats than for their 
controls in 10 out of 12 pairs of male rats. In 
the female rats this relationship is reversed. 

Water content of the tissues, at least in skin, 
muscle, liver, and brain studied, shows only 
slight variations from normal, only that in the 
muscles of the trunk in the male rats approach- 
ing a statistically significant difference. 


Lengthening the cucumber season, J. 
Wairacre, S. H. YARNELL, and L. R. 
Hawrnorn, Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Three methods, all employing a refrigerator 
at 35° to 40°F., were found equally satisfactory 
for lengthening the cucumber season. Cucum- 
bers wrapped individually in moisture-proof 
cellophane, placed unwrapped in a humidifier, 
or packed unwrapped in various shipping con- 
tainers (a bushel-size wood crate, a }-bushel 
splint basket, and a corrugated paper fruit 
jar carton) lined with moisture-proof cello- 
phane, remained for 8 days practically as 
desirable as freshly harvested fruits. For 
2 weeks most of them were quite acceptable 
though not in choice condition. 

A judging committee of six, using a score 
card especially designed for the purpose, 
graded sample fruits from each treatment at 
intervals during the storage period. Market- 
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ability on the basis of weight, color, and 
turgidity was preserved for a longer time than 
was good eating quality—desirable texture 
(tenderness, crispness, and consistency of seed 
base), flavor, and palatability. Storage ap- 
parently had no effect on bitterness. 

Over storage periods of 14 days, in tests of 
3 seasons, the average loss in weight of the 
individually wrapped cucumbers ranged from 
1.5 to 3.8 per cent. With the unwrapped 
fruits, the average loss of those in the humidifier 
was approximately 3 per cent each season; of 
those in the shipping containers (one season) 
scarcely 2 per cent. Loss in weight of check 
lots of cucumbers stored on an open shelf 
in the laboratory was 10 to 15 per cent for 
unwrapped fruits; approximately 5 per cent 
for those individually wrapped. 


The effect, on tenderness of meat, of differences 
in time of cooking prodticed by oven temper- 
atures and by other means, S. Cover, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Highly significant differences in tenderness 
have been produced in paired roasts by using 
oven temperatures of 80°C. (below the boiling 
point of water) and 125°C. (as low as possible 
without special adjustment of the gas). The 
lower oven temperature produced much the 
more tender roast but required approximately 
24 hours total cooking time or 15 to 20 hours 
longer than the roast cooked at the higher oven 
temperature. 

The same oven temperature (125°C.) was 
used for cooking paired roasts in a gas oven 
and in a special oven where the humidity was 
very high and the air flow very low (conditions 
similar to those occurring when a roast is cooked 
on top of the stove in a heavy covered pot with- 
out added water). The roasts cooked faster 
in the special oven but were less tender. This 
decrease in tenderness was highly significant. 

The results of these experiments emphasize 
the importance of slow cooking in producing 
more tender roasts, whether the slower cooking 
is obtained by oven temperature or by other 
means. 
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Consumers and the Market. By Marcaret G. 
Rew. New York. F. S. Crofts & Co., 
1938, 584 pp., $3.75. 

It is only a little over a decade ago that the 
reviewer was given a friendly warning not to 
use the word “consumer” when writing or 
speaking to home economists because they 
would not understand it or, at least, would not 
think of “consumers’ problems’ as their 
problems. Today there is no such danger. 
On the contrary, there is no group which has a 
clearer grasp of the scope and character of 
consumer problems, which is bending its 
energies more wholeheartedly to apply its 
specialized knowledge to consumer education, 
or which is contributing more frequently or 
more intelligently to the neglected areas of the 
field. The consumer’s position in the market 
has been until recently one of these neglected 
areas. The effect of the fact finding and 
analysis now going on may be more far reaching 
than many realize. Not only the emphasis but 
the very structure of the home economics cur- 
riculum may well be altered thereby. The 
economist also can envisage some rather pro- 
found changes in public policy if the results of 
these studies become a part of popular think- 
ing. The home economists if they persist in 
developing this part of their field may well 
believe that they are improving not only the 
domestic but the national economy. 

The saving in time and energy of instructor 
and students that may be effected by the use 
of Miss Reid’s book is very great. One may 
heartily agree with those who contend that the 
curse of American education is the textbook 
system and still realize the value in this field 
at the present time of a systematic organiza- 
tion of the relevant material and discussion of 
the pertinent issues in a single volume. The 
literature on markets and marketing is truly 
vast, the product of teachers and students of 


marketing in schools of business, of bureaus of 
business research, of government agencies, and 
of trade journals. In the last few years, items 
dealing with consumers in the market have 
been continuously increasing. The sifting and 
orderly arrangement of the factual data alone 
are difficult tasks. 

Miss Reid’s book is more, however, than a 
summary of material on chains, co-operatives, 
consumer credit, advertising, informative label- 
ing, needed legal protection, and other matters 
of current interest. It gives a comprehensive 
picture of the market and of consumers in that 
market. But its primary purpose is, as it 
should be, economic analysis. As economic 
analysis it is a piece of work of high order— 
sound, penetrating, carefully thought through. 
Only those who are aware of the loose and 
fallacious treatment of most of the topics dis- 
cussed can appreciate its quality. If students 
find that certain portions require intensive 
study in order to follow or get the full implica- 
tions of the line of argument, it should be re- 
membered that one cannot make things simpler 
than they are without a sacrifice of accuracy 
or of understanding.—Hazet Kyrk, University 
of Chicago. 


Home Management. By Irma H. Gross and 
Mary E. Lewis. New York: F. S. Crofts 
& Co., 1938, 162 pp., $1.85. 

This book on home management is a unique 
contribution to home economics literature for 
college use, not only because it is the first 
book to appear.which is devoted entirely to 
the problem of developing managerial ability 
through residence in the home management 
house, but also because it isolates and defines 
the truly managerial aspects of this experience. 
This is a much needed service in the present 
stage of development in the teaching of home 
management in colleges. It seems regrettable 
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to the reviewer, in the light of the needs in 
this field, however, that consideration of 
the managerial problems involved when a child 
is a member of the resident group has 
been omitted. 

The choice of subject matter and the mode 
of presentation are the result of continuous 
work with students in home management 
houses at Michigan State College. A recogni- 
tion of the limitations of the home management 
house experience as it is generally provided 
and of the values which can be derived from it 
when well used, underlies the entire discussion. 
In adapting the contents of this book so defi- 
nitely to these limitations, however, possi- 
bilities for making administrative provisions 
which might have greater value are not sug- 
gested. The need for teaching management 
throughout the four years of college is pointed 
out. 

Two different types of goals or values are 
defined—human values and _ technological 
values—which are “differentiated briefly by 
stating that human values are those which 
have a purpose and meaning of themselves; 
technological values, on the contrary, are 
means to those ends.” While the authors 
display hesitancy, in light of the present state 
of development of the science of human rela- 
tions, in dealing with the human values of 
management and devote only one chapter to 
studying problems of human relations in home 
management residence courses, they give 
recognition to the interrelation of ends and 
means throughout their discussion of tech- 
nological goals. 

An effort has been made to assemble ma- 
terials to supplement what is easily available 
in print, to show its applications in home 
management experience, and to suggest 
problems for study. The chapter on fatigue 
as related to time and energy brings together 
basic material on the physical and psycho- 
logical factors involved and the necessity for 
recognizing differences in individuals. The 
chapter on management of money and material 
resources, on the other hand, deals chiefly 
with the application to the home management 
house experience of materials easily available 
in print elsewhere. 

While the various resources—time, energy, 
money, and materials—are presented sepa- 
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rately, the sequence of chapters and frequent 
recognition given to the necessity in manage- 
ment of weighing each resource at one’s disposal 
against other resources available, and in 
relation to human values, build up the inter- 
relationships involved in home management. 

The chapter devoted to household standards 
in relation to expenditure of time and energy 
includes an analysis of types of standards, 
bases of standards, and possibilities of changing 
standards. Adaptability of standards to situa- 
tions is indicated as of vital importance, but 
seems to have been passed over rather hurriedly 
in light of its true significance in home manage- 
ment. 

This book is based on the concept of home 
management as “the planning, and the guiding 
or directing, of the use of human and material 
resources for the optimal development of the 
individual members and the family within the 
home and in relation to other individuals and 
groups.” Throughout, emphasis is given to 
management as a choice-making process and 
to the importance of increasing the oppor- 
tunities for choice-making experiences for 
students. In its clear-cut presentation, in its 
success in separating for study various ele- 
ments of management and at the same time 
showing their interrelationships, in its frequent 
reference to the need for flexibility in the home 
management house situation and holding to a 
consideration of the managerial aspects of this 
experience, this book provides for home 
management teachers and students a guide 
for making the home management house func- 
tion on a high educational level.—Epna P. 
Amipon, Home Economics Education Service, 
U. S. Department of the Interior. 


Food and Physical Fitness. By E. W. H. 
CRUICKSHANK. Baltimore: William Wood 
& Company, Inc., 1938, 148 pp., $2. 

In his foreword to these public lectures de- 
livered at the University of Aberdeen, Sir 
John B. Orr says that they have brought to- 
gether “information of practical importance, 
and presented it in lucid and interesting lan- 
guage which can be understood by the general 
public” and “will meet a widespread general 
demand for a scientific and yet simple exposi- 
tion of the new science of nutrition and its 
bearing upon practical dietetics.”” The author 
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acknowledges his indebtedness to the works of 
various colleagues, including Sherman and 
Rose, to official British reports on health and 
nutrition, and to the League of Nations’ 
publications. 


Foods: Their Nutritive, Economic and Social 
Values. By Ftorence LAGANKE Harris 
and Ruta ADELE HENDERSON. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1938, 633 pp., 
$1.76. 

A textbook which tries to meet the tastes 
as well as the needs of high school boys and 
girls by taking account of their abilities and 
experiences and their genuine interest in food 
and its functions, present consumer problems, 
and social amenities; and also by avoiding a 
schoolbookish style. Mrs. Harris is a home 
economics consultant prominent in the depart- 
ment of home economics in business of the 
American Home Economics Association, and 
Miss Henderson deals with home economics 
teaching on the faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin. 


The Psychology of Early Growth, Including 
Norms of Infant Behavior and a Method of 
Genetic Analysis. By ARNOLD GESELL and 
HELEN THOMPSON assisted by CATHERINE 
S. AMATRUDA. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938, 290 pp., $4. 

A book intended to supplement and replace 
part of The Mental Growth of the Preschool 
Child, which appeared in 1925. The present 
volume “represents a continuation and elabora- 
tion of the earlier studies and is based upon ten 
years of subsequent collaborative research in 
the Yale Clinic of Child Development.” It 
deals particularly with the biometric aspects of 
the normative investigation and is organically 
related to An Allas of Infant Behavior: A 
Systematic Delineation of the Forms and Early 
Growth of Human Behavior Patterns and Infant 
Behavior: Its Genesis and Growth, both of which 
were published in 1934. 


An Introduction to Child Study. By Rutu 
StRANG. Revised edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1938, 681 pp., $3. 
Like the original edition (reviewed in the 

Journat for July 1930), this book is intended 
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both to orient students and to supply the 
minimum essentials for parents, teachers, and 
others responsible for the education of children. 
It has been completely rewritten and not only 
incorporates the new materials accumulated 
during eight years but also carries the knowl- 
edge about child development and study to the 
point of actual use in child guidance. 


Care and Guidance of Children. By HELEN C. 
GoopsPEED and EmMA Joxunson. Edited 
by B. R. ANpREws. Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1938, 309 pp., $1.80. 
Based on the authors’ Care and Training of 

Children (reviewed in the JourNAL for January 
1930), this new text is intended primarily for 
high school classes and for boys as well as girls, 
but it should also prove useful to groups of 
adults beginning the study of the subject. By 
the director of home economics in the Phila- 
delphia public schools and the director of the 
department of early childhood and elementary 
education at Temple University, it embodies 
accepted recent theory and practice. 


What Books for Children? By Josette FRANK. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc., 1937, 363 pp., $2. 

The staff adviser of the children’s book com- 
mittee of the Child Study Association of 
America hére tries to help parents select books 
for children by discussing informally the history 
of children’s reading, the psychological value 
of different types of reading, the influence of 
books on character building, and the problems 
presented by special types of children. Also 
included is the Child Study Association’s list 
of books for children, arranged by age. 


Seven Days at Sea. By Rutu STRANG, BAr- 
BARA STODDARD Burks, and HELENE SEARCY 
Puts. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938, 117 pp., $1. 

Here and There and Home. By Rutu Strano, 
BARBARA STODDARD Burks, and HELENE 
Searcy Puts. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938, 120 pp., $1. 

The first two volumes of the Fact and Story 

Series, “designed to provide easy, interesting 


reading material for boys and girls of mature 
interests but undeveloped reading ability. 
Test questions are added for the checking of 
comprehension.” The first story describes a 
voyage to England and works in various facts 
about the organization of shipboard service 
which even experienced travelers may welcome. 
The second tells pleasantly but somewhat 
sketchily about travel and life in England. 


Were We Guinea Pigs? By the Cass oF 
1938, Untverstry Scoot, THE 
State University. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1938, 303 pp., $1.60 school 
edition, $2 trade edition. 

Instead of getting out the usual yearbook, 
the 55 members of this year’s graduating class 
at the University High School of Ohio State 
University decided to write a book about them- 
selves, what they had done at school, and what 
they thought about it. And they did it—not 
only the planning and writing but also the 
pictures and general design of the book and 
the arrangements with the publisher. The 
text and the illustrations would be a credit to 
any authors, and as a practical example of 
integration and co-operation—well, we may 
have to change our ideas about some of this 
guinea-pig business. 


Youth Makes the Choice. By HENRY EUGENE 
Watters. Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1938, 394 pp., $4. 

This handbook of “vocational and social 
self-guidance” for college students is planned 
to help young people “to solve for themselves 
the major problems of their lives,” and is 
written from the purely Christian standpoint. 
It points out the elements involved in funda- 
mental choices, presenting the material under 
such heads as life engineering, life objectives, 
self-analysis, the emotional elements, and dis- 
cusses the selection of a partner, a mate, 
friends, amusements. The author has had 
long contact with youth as teacher, college 
president, and pioneer in vocational guidance. 
The illustrations were arranged, in many cases 
drawn, by Mrs. Grace Powers Hudson, assis- 
tant in child development and family relation- 
ships of the American Home Economics Asso- 
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ciation. [Planning a Life, noted in the 
Journat for December 1936, is a shorter, un- 
illustrated version of Youth Makes the Choice.} 


The American School and University, 1938. 
Tenth Annual Edition. New York: Ameri- 
can School Publishing Corporation, 1938, 
659 pp., $2.50. 

The home economics sections of this tenth 
yearbook “devoted to the design, construction, 
equipment, utilization, and maintenance of 
educational buildings and grounds” are found 
on pages 466 to 519 under the caption “Cafe- 
teria—Home Economics—Dormitory” and in- 
clude “Home Economics Rooms in a Large 
City High School” by Frances L. Swain, 
“Housekeeping as an Administrative Problem” 
by Rosalie S. Godfrey, “The Selection and 
Maintenance of Chinaware” by Edward 
Schramm, and “The Student Union” by Paul 
B. Hartenstein. 


Step by Step in Sex Education. By Eptra HALE 
Swirt. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938, 207 pp., $2. 

A book for parents, which tells the whys and 
hows of the subject in the form of dialogues 
between a young couple and their son and 
daughter, the first supposedly held when the 
children are babies, the last when they are 
eighteen and twenty. The author is director 
of the Family Consultation Service, Detroit. 


Sex Satisfaction and Happy Marriage. By 
ALFRED HENRY TyrER. New York: Emer- 
son Books, Inc., 1938, 160 pp., $2. 

“A practical handbook of sexual information 
to enable couples to achieve normal, happy 
marriage; intended for those married or about 
to be; also for use in their work by doctors, 
the clergy, social workers, lawyers, and others 
in the advisory professions, who may find rec- 
ommendation of this book a convenient and 
time-saving method of imparting advice.” 
Widely accepted since it first appeared in 1936, 
the present edition has been carefully revised 
with the help of specialists and has a foreword 
by Dr. Robert L. Dickinson. The author is a 
clergyman well known as a writer and worker 
in the field of social service. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
Contributed by the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


A study of repeated tension in interparental 
relationships as coexistent with behavior 
adjustment in young children, D. W. 
Barucu. J. Expt. Educ. 6, No. 2 (Dec. 
1937) pp. 167-190. 

In a study of marital tensions in parents 
which are associated with unfavorable child 
adjustment, 33 preschool children were ob- 
served and their parents were interviewed by 
two teachers. At the beginning, the children 
ranged from 1 year and 6 months to 4 years 
and 8 months in age, and at the end, 2 years 
and 6 months to 6 years and 1 month. The 
mean I.Q. of the children was 128, and the 
families represented the two highest socioeco- 
nomic levels. The majority of the parents were 
college graduates and had been married from 
5 to 17 years. The following items were found 
to be most significant in marital tensions: lack 
of sexual satisfaction, ascendance-submission 
difficulties, lack of consideration and sympathy, 
lack of co-operation in rearing the child, extra- 
marital relations, difficulties about health and 
friends. The specific behavior problems in the 
children which were related to parental ten- 
sions were negativism, over-dependence on 
adults, and instability. Temper tantrums 
were associated with “inability to talk through 
solutions,” ascendance tensions, and an over- 
critical attitude. Factors in the background 
of the parents also threw significant light upon 
the children’s behavior problems. In general, 
it seems that tensions in parental relationships 
are associated with poor child adjustment and 
that the roots of these tensions extend into the 
past lives of the parents. Tensions seem to be 
intensified by inability to verbalize about them, 
and the children’s behavior problems appear to 
be centered around the tensions which create 
the most intense strain, conflict, and frustra- 
tion in the parents. 


The constancy of mental test performance dur- 
ing the preschool period, M. P. Honzix. J. 
Genetic Psychol. 52, No. 2 (June 1938) pp. 
285-302. 

A group of 252 preschool children were 


tested at the age of 21 months and divided into 
two groups matched on the basis of certain 
socioeconomic factors. From 72 to 95 per 
cent of the children were given the same test 
within one month of their yearly and half- 
yearly birth dates, either the California Pre- 
school Schedule I or the California Preschool 
Schedule II being used. Sixty-one children 
between the ages of 21 and 36 months were 
tested by both schedules, and the results gave 
a correlation of .71 between the scores earned 
on the two tests. Even though performance 
was fairly constant over short age periods, con- 
stancy in the results of mental tests was highly 
dependent on the ages of the children and the 
testing intervals. The findings suggest negli- 
gible value in the results of the Stanford-Binet 
test given at the age of 21 months as a predic- 
tion of test success at the age of 7. Stanford- 
Binet tests given to children 3 years or more 
old had greater prediction value as to success 
at 7 years (+.58 to +.76). Marked individual 
differences appeared, although in 20 per cent 
of the extreme cases the subjects seemed to 
maintain their relative positions throughout 
the experimental period. On the other hand, 
there were many cases of marked changes over 
the period from 21 months to 6 years. The 
practical implications of the results are that it 
is impossible to predict future ability from the 
results of a single test given before the age of 
two years but that tests repeated during the 
preschool years have greater predictive value. 


The relation of mental stamina to parental 
protection, J. J. B. Morcan and M. H. 
BANKER. J. Genelic Psychol. 52, No. 2 
(June 1938) pp. 347-360. 

Fifty-one children in the seventh and eighth 
grades were given a questionnaire about 
parental protection and then tested on the 
Morgan-Hull persistence maze. In addition, 
each child was tested by the Rogers personality 
score and the Morgan mental test and was 
rated by his teachers as to mental stamina. 
The mental stamina was found to vary directly 
with the independence of thought and action 


stimulated by the parents through judicious 
guidance aimed at self-reliance as contrasted 
with parental overprotection of the child. 
Parental protection was found to correlate 
—.80 with mental stamina as measured by the 
maze persistence test. The degree of protec- 
tion in the home as shown by the questionnaire 
appeared to account for 64 per cent of the 
factors determining the performance in the 
persistence maze test. When based on the 
replies to the questionnaire, prediction as to 
performance on the maze test was 40 per cent 
better than when based on chance; prediction 
of mental stamina on the basis of intelligence 
was only 4.6 per cent better than on chance, 
and similar results were obtained with the use 
of the Roger’s personality score. Surprisingly, 
there was a total lack of association between 
teachers’ ratings, parental protection, and the 
persistence maze score. Teachers tended to 
rate mental stamina on the basis of intelligent 
behavior rather than on ability to meet a chal- 
lenging problem situation. 


The relation between the intelligence of 
mothers and of their children living in foster 
homes, D. Snycc. J. Genetic Psychol. 52, 
No. 2 (June 1938) pp. 401-406. 

The test scores of 312 children less than 6 
years of age living in foster homes were com- 
pared with the I.Q.’s of their true mothers, in 
an attempt to determine the degree to which 
the results of intelligence tests with parents 
should be considered in the placement of a 
young child and the possibility of using par- 
ents’ scores to increase the predictive value of 
the results of tests with infants. Children 
under 3 years were scored by the Kuhlmann 
and the others by the Stanford test. The 
average I.Q. was 95.2 + .54 for the children, 
and 78.3 + .61 for the mothers. The cor- 
relation between the mothers’ and the chil- 
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dren’s I.Q. was .13 +.04, indicating that 
there is little possibility of predicting a child’s 
1.Q. from that of its mother. However, the 
mothers with I.Q.’s under 70 had the greatest 
percentage of dull and subnormal children. 
The mothers with I.Q.’s between 70 and 79 had 
a lower percentage of subnormal children 
(under 70 I.Q.) and also had 17 children with 
1.Q.’s over 109 (as many as all the other 
mothers). The mothers with I.Q.’s below 70 
had as high a percentage of bright children as 
did the mothers with 1.Q.’s of 90 or higher. 
The correlation between the I.Q.’s of children 
and mothers does not increase with age; the 
1.Q.’s of 70 children over 5 years of age cor- 
related +.12 with the I.Q.’s of the mothers—a 
correlation too low to warrant the use of the 
mother’s rating in predicting the future rating 
of a child reared in another home. 


An analytical study of self-reliance, L. H. 
Srotr. J. Psychol. 5, No. 1 (Jan. 1938) pp. 
107-118. 

In this preliminary study to develop a scale 
for measuring self-reliance in adolescents, a 
questionnaire of 30 items and their opposites 
was submitted to 650 high school sophomores 
of Lincoln, Nebraska. By means of factor 
analysis the author attempted to determine 
whether self-reliance is a single unitary quality 
and whether opposites and negatives as given 
in the questionnaire can be considered as 
equivalents. The results showed that self- 
reliance in city high school sophomores as 
measured in this preliminary test has at least 
four separate aspects: independence of decision 
in personal matters, efficiency in the use of 
time, social resourcefulness, personal responsi- 
bility. Also negative and positive statements 
about the same item cannot be regarded as 
equivalents. 

M. E. M. M. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Family Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Class prices for gas and electricity, C. E. 
TroxeL. Am. Econ. Rev. 28, No. 2 (June 
1938) pp. 275-289. 

Classification of gas and electric customers 
and application of different rate schedules to 
these customer classes have been’ frequent 
sources of controversy between public-utility 
producer and consumer interests. Application 
of monopoly-pricing analysis, where there are 
probable differences of demand elasticity 
among such consumer groups, reveals a basis 
for discriminatory pricing against the con- 
sumer in order to maximize profits when regu- 
lation is assumed to be nonexistent or is 
ineffective. With the market for gas and elec- 
tricity expanding into more competitive uses, 
price discrimination against consumer classes 
may increase unless it is controlled by more 
alert and intelligent regulation.—M. Y. P. 


The trend and ecology of family disintegration 
in Chicago, E. R. Mowrer. Am. Soc. Rev. 
3, No. 3 (June 1938) pp. 344-353. 

Family disintegration, measured by an index 
of which divorce constitutes the major part, 
increased in Chicago until the beginning of the 
depression, after which it declined, only to re- 
verse itself as economic conditions improved. 
Paralleling the trend, there was an increased 
differentiation of family disintegration rates 
ecologically until the beginning of the depres- 
sion, followed by a trend toward greater homo- 
geneity, and then toward greater differentiation 
as economic conditions improved. In general, 
childlessness and the mean length of married 
life decreased until the early part of the depres- 
sion, after which the general trend was upward 
in both instances. Fairly substantial correla- 
tions were found between family disintegration 
and the following: mean age of population, 
ratio of divorced to married persons and to the 
population 15 years old and over, mean rentals, 
mean size of household (negative), variability 
in size of household, variability in ages of the 
population. Study of the spatial distribution 
reveals in every instance wide variations 
throughout the city. The ecological approach 


serves to define more sharply the limitations of 
divorce and nonsupport as indices of family dis- 
integration and to emphasize the need for more 
direct attention to attitudes in the understand- 
ing of domestic discord.—M. Y. P. 


Student attitudes on marriage and the family, 
W. S. Bernarp. Am. Soc. Rev. 3, No. 3 
(June 1938) pp. 354-361. 

A survey of contemporary student attitudes 
on marriage and the family, based on informa- 
tion from approximately 500 students of the 
University of Colorado, shows that the students 
are by no means as socially radical as has been 
often alleged. The men students are more 
liberal and less resistant to change than the 
women students. The slowness of the general 
rate of social change is apparent, in that the 
student today, although he possesses attitudes 
different from those of his parents, is not sweep- 
ingly committed to any violent alterations in 
the marriage and family institution. He is 
concerned and thoughtful about the problems 
of modern society which he is to face, at least 
in relation to marriage and the family.— 
M. Y. P. 


The consumption unit of society—the family, 
H. F. Bicetow. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & 
Soc. Science 196, (March 1938) pp. 14-19. 
To understand modern consumption, the 

role of the family as the consuming unit must 

be understood. Family consuming units are 
highly diverse, dynamic, adaptable, resource- 
ful, going concerns performing definite func- 
tions in connection with the final processing 
and distribution of the end products of indus- 
try. Each works in its own way, as it stands 
between its members with their highly indi- 
vidualized, widely diverse wants and the 
market with its necessarily somewhat standard- 
ized products. Each selects in the market such 
goods and services as suit its members’ needs 
and adapts them to provide more exactly what 
its members want so that they may have as 
rich, varied, and satisfying a life as possible 
with available income.—M. Y. P. 
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Domestic apprenticeship. Bull. Intern. Bur. 
Educ. [Geneva] 10, No. 40 (1936) pp. 117- 
118. 

Domestic apprenticeship is constantly in- 
creasing in Switzerland and serves to prepare 
young women for home careers as well as for 
certain social careers requiring domestic train- 
ing. Several cantons and women’s organiza- 
tions have established special training courses 
for housewives who plan to receive young girls 
as apprentices. Such a course includes: 
housekeeping, food (buying and rational use), 
preparation of meals, needlework, mending, 
upkeep of household linen and clothing, various 
types of housework. Also included are how to 
maintain a satisfactory relationship between 
mistress and maid and how to plan, organize, 
systematize, and thus simplify the duties of the 
various household workers. 

In Zurich, some of the housewives who had 
completed this training asked to be given an 
examination for a diploma for mistresses of 
domestic apprentices. The request was 
granted, and Zurich now boasts 21 women 
holding such diplomas. The examination tests 
both the practical knowledge of the candidates 
and their understanding, from both the family 
and the social point of view, of their duties as 
mistresses of apprentices. 

In various sections of the canton of Bern, 
the Association of Bernese Women is offering 
itinerant domestic science courses lasting 6 
weeks.—S. W. D. 


The value of marketing research to household 
consumers, D. E. Montcomery. Domestic 
Commerce 21, No. 15 (May 30, 1938) p. 332. 
Reports on the Consumer Purchases Study 

are showing the serious extent of undercon- 

sumption that exists among millions of families 
at the low end of the income scale. Marketing 
research should find out what can be done to 
increase consumption among the low-income 
families. Consumers need to have facts about 
goods in order to spend their money wisely; 
they are entitled to get these facts from those 
who manufacture or sell the goods to them; 
then they will learn how to protect themselves 
against misrepresentation or withholding of 
facts.—M. Y. P. 
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Variations in family living expenditures, D. S. 
Brapy. J. Am. Statist. Assocn. 33, No. 202 
(June 1938) pp. 385-389. 

In the analyses of expenditure data from the 
Consumer Purchases Study, attention has been 
given to the problem of measuring the varia- 
tion of expenditures for the main group of items 
in family living and the relation of the varia- 
tion to such important categories of analysis 
as income, occupation, and family composition. 
The amount of variability of all expenditure 
groups tends to vary with the income class. 
This tendency for the measure of variability to 
approach a constant appears in the expenditure 
data for communities as different as the small 
cities of the Northwest and farms in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. Only in the case of tobacco 
expenditures were significant differences found 
in the measure of variability for the 3 occupa- 
tional groups—wage earner, clerical, and busi- 
ness and professional. When the relation of 
variation to family type was tested, differences 
were found in the amount of variation for a 
number of expenditure groups, including food, 
clothing, household operation, medical care, 
personal care, and gifts.—M. Y. P. 


The “consumer” and “public” interests under 
public regulation, B. W. Lewis. J. Pol. 
Economy 46, No. 1 (Feb. 1938) pp. 97-107. 
The tendency to accord special representa- 

tion to the consumer along with that given to 

other special interests, such as those of “‘labor- 
ers” and “owners,” is growing despite the 
feeling that, after all, the interests of consumers 
are identical with those public interests which 
the public administration itself is established 
to represent and protect. The issue is whether 
in the administration of any scheme of regula- 
tion of industry there should be recognized an 
identifiable ‘‘consumer’”’ interest, to be made 
the subject of representation by a special 
agency apart from the board set up to represent 
and to act for the public in general.—M. Y. P. 


Age distribution and dependents of unem- 
ployed. Mthly. Labor Rev. 46, No. 4 
(April 1938) pp. 882-883. 

The National Unemployment Census has 
shown that almost one third of 1,300,546 un- 
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employed persons (including emergency work- 
ers) in 16 states in November 1937 were under 
25 years of age, over one half under 35, and 
over two thirds under 45. The average age of 
unemployed females was uniformly below that 
of males. When compared with the age dis- 
tribution of the population, the jobless were 
overrepresented among both the young and 
the old. Only one fifth of the totally unem- 
ployed and one tenth of the emergency workers 
had no dependents. The average number of 
dependents per person registered as unem- 
ployed was much lower among women than 
among men for the emergency workers as well 
as for the larger group of registered unem- 
ployed. Fourteen per cent of the persons 
wholly unemployed and 24 per cent of the 
emergency workers reported 5 or more depend- 
ents. Both male and female emergency work- 
ers had more dependents than the non-emer- 
gency unemployed male and female workers.— 
M. Y. P. 


Obligatory domestic service for single women 
in Germany. Mthly. Labor Rev. 46, No. 5 
(May 1938) p. 1176. 

To relieve the shortage of domestic servants 
on farms and in large families in Germany, the 
administration of the Four Year Plan has de- 
creed, in an ordinance published on February 
22, 1938, that all single women under 25 years 
of age seeking employment in offices and cer- 
tain trades must first perform a year’s service 
in household work. Exempted from its provi- 
sion are: girls who have done household work 
for their own families or the families of rela- 
tives, provided these families include 4 or more 
children under 14; those who have completed 
2 years’ work for the nursing profession and 
the various social and health services operated 
by the government and the National Socialist 
Party; and farmers’ daughters who can furnish 
evidence of their competence in household 
work.—M. Y. P. 


Present status and future trends in the South- 
ern white family, B. M. Moore. Soc. 
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Forces 16, No. 3 (March 1938) pp. 406- 

410. 

In its family aspects, the Southeast is a 
problem area of the nation. Because fertility 
of the women there is higher than in other 
regions, the Southeast carries an undue share 
of the nation’s burden of child dependency. 
The fertility rate remained the highest in the 
nation from 1880 to 1930, but it also has de- 
clined most rapidiy. Migration from the re- 
gion in search of economic opportunity has 
made the economically productive age group 
(15 to 64 years) the lowest in the nation in 
proportion to the load of support of dependents 
it must carry.—M. Y. P. 


Intercity differences in costs of living in March 
1935, 59 cities, M. L. Strecker. Works 
Progress Admin. Research Monograph 12 
(1937) 216 pp. 

The findings in this study of the costs of 
living of industrial, service, and other manual 
workers at a basic maintenance level and under 
emergency conditions show the dollar-and- 
cents outlay necessary in each of 59 cities in 
the United States with a population of over 
25,000, and relative costs among these cities. 
These results are stated in terms of the require- 
ments of a family consisting of a man, a woman, 
a boy aged 13, and a girl aged 8. The figures 
were obtained by pricing a list of goods and 
services essential for this family at each level 
of living; they do not show family expenditures. 
The average cost of living for a 4-person family 
at the maintenance level in the 59 cities com- 
bined was $1,261 per year in 1935, and ranged 
from a high of $1,415 in Washington to a low 
of $1,130 in Mobile. The cost of living at the 
emergency level also was highest in Washing- 
ton, $1,014, and lowest in Wichita, $810; the 
average was $903. Of the $1,261 average 
maintenance level cost of living, 35 per cent 
was required for food; 15 per cent for clothing, 
clothing upkeep, and personal care; 18 per 
cent for housing; 12 per cent for household 
operation; and 20 per cent for miscellaneous 
family needs.—M. Y. P. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Basic principles of healthful housing. Pre- 
liminary Report of the Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing, American Public Health 
Association. Am. J. Pub. Health 28, No. 3 
(March 1938) pp. 351-372. 

Section A of this report deals with funda- 
mental physiological needs, such as proper 
heating, sunlight, adequate artificial illumina- 
tion, protection against noise, and space for 
exercise and play. Section B discusses need 
for privacy, how to provide opportunities for 
normal family and community life, how to 
facilitate the performance of household work 
and the maintenance of cleanliness, and how to 
provide for aesthetic satisfactions and for con- 
formity to prevailing social standards. In 
section C, means of protection against conta- 
gion are discussed, such as adequate water 
supply and sewage facilities, exclusion of ver- 
min, sanitary storage of food. Section D deals 
with protection against accidents, as by proper 
construction and fire escapes, against gas 
poisoning, and against traffic hazards. 


Problems of a housing enforcement program, 
L. M. Graves and A. H. FLetcHer. Am. 
J. Pub. Health 28, No. 6 (June 1938) pp. 
695-705. 

Poverty is the prime obstacle to providing 
decent housing for the lowest income group. 
Any raising of the standard of housing must be 
followed by a corresponding increase in rents 
if the improvements are to be permanent. In 
Memphis, Tennessee, it was found that the 
owners of slum dwellings maintain these dwell- 
ings in as sanitary and decent condition as is 
justified by the rent. Present publicly sub- 
sidized housing projects are designed for the 
top rental level of slum dwellers. Eighty per 
cent of the people on work relief and 86 per 
cent of those on direct relief live in the slums 
of Memphis. Unless public housing programs 
are planned with the lowest income groups in 
mind, public health authorities are powerless to 
effect any improvement in slum sanitation. 


Residential construction with plywood, O. 
Fiswer. Architectural Record 83, No. 6 
(June 1938) pp. 75-79. 


Reflecting the trend toward shop fabrication, 
plywood is being increasingly used in home 
construction for outside as well as inside walls. 
Recent experiments have been directed toward 
the development of generally pleasing hori- 
zontal units. Prefabricated units with ply- 
wood glued to the frame may be so accurately 
fitted that almost no air can filter through the 
joints. Since condensation of moisture within 
insulated walls is a serious problem, a vapor 
barrier should be applied to the exterior side of 
the inner panel to prevent the humid air from 


entering. 


A home of clay products can be built for less 
than $3,000. Brick & Clay Record 92, No. 6 
(June 1938) pp. 14-16. 

It has been erroneously supposed that a house 
of brick and tile cannot be built for less than 
$3,000. Contractors have attempted to com- 
press a $10,000 or $6,000 house into a $3,000 
pocketbook. To build a $3,000 dwelling suc- 
cessfully, it must be simple in design and con- 
struction, nonessentials must be eliminated, 
and utility and sanitary equipment must be 
cheaper. Such homes are now being built in 
Mason City, Iowa, at a cost of $2,600. 


Selling $2,900-$3,900 homes, A. J. PEARTREE. 
Bus. Digest 2, No. 6 (June 1938) pp. 41-43. 
According to the experience of real estate 

experts, the public is willing to accept used 
houses without modern gadgets or even hard- 
wood floors, provided the price is reasonable 
and the houses are located near low-cost trans- 
portation facilities. Sales cannot be expected 
if the down payment is more than a few 
hundred dollars at the most, or if the monthly 
payments exceed $35. Purchasers in this 
class, however, represent as good a moral and 
credit risk as do purchasers of $12,000 homes 
with $3,000 to $4,000 cash payments. 


Why a half million trailer homes? Bus. 
Digest 2, No. 6 (June 1938) pp. 91-92. 
According to W. J. Wetherbee in the May 

number of Commerce, trailers are used by 3 

groups of people: those who want recreation, 

those who need housing, and traveling salesmen 
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who need exhibit rooms. People who buy 
trailers as homes either expect to get a better 
home than they could afford in a fixed location 
or they need homes that can be moved on short 
notice when the owner sees elsewhere a better 
opportunity for work. Many construction 
workers, oil-field workers, and circus folk live 
in trailers. Owners of trailers now demand 
better camp sanitation than formerly, and 
many municipalities which realize that trailers 
bring increased trade have aided in the de- 
velopment of modern trailer camps. 


To erect precast concrete home in four hours. 

Concrete 46, No. 6 (June 1938) p. 5. 

A large midwestern construction firm, hith- 
erto mainly concerned with highway building, 
will demonstrate the practicability of building 
houses of prefabricated concrete slabs. The 
firm is collaborating with a New York architect 
in this project, which will use lightweight, hol- 
low, reinforced concrete slabs of full-story 
height and up to 30 feet long. A special 
method for erecting the house has been devised, 
and the process is expected to take 4 hours only. 
The interior surfaces will be made smooth 
enough to be painted. 


Co-operative housing in Sweden. Intern. 
Labor Rev. 37, No. 4 (April 1938) pp. 486- 
491. 

It was about 20 years ago that the Swedish 
co-operative housing movement began to grow 
vigorously. In 1934, 5 per cent of the total 
number of dwellings were co-operatively owned; 
in Stockholm the percentage is 10. In the 
Stockholm co-operatives, which have served 
as a model for those in other cities, ownership 
remains with the co-operative, the dwellings 
being rented by the members. The nation- 
wide co-operative housing movement grew out 
of the so-called tenants’ movement, a popular 
reaction against prevalent unsatisfactory hous- 
ing conditions. There now exists a strong Na- 
tional Union of Tenants’ Savings Banks and 
Housing Societies, which through its member 
bodies provides 4 types of housing varying 
with the amount of the cash deposit, which 
ranges from 10 per cent down. The dwellings, 
most of which consist of one room and a kitchen 
or two rooms and a kitchen, are generally pro- 
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vided with central heating, hot and cold water, 
refrigerators, and bathrooms. Mechanical 
laundries, roof gardens, playgrounds, and 
garden courtyards are common. According to 
a recent official publication, the annual rents 
for co-operative dwellings in Stockholm are 
generally from 10 to 30 per cent, and in most 
other towns from 25 to 30 per cent, lower than 
for privately owned houses. 


Housing and housing finance in American 
cities. Mthly. Labor Rev. 46, No. 2 (Feb. 
1938) pp. 414-417. 

Surveys made in 1933 by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce of housing conditions in 64 
American cities show that nearly 80 per cent 
of the structures were of the single-family type; 
two-family houses made up 13 per cent of the 
total; and the remaining 8 per cent were of 
other kinds, including apartment houses. 
Electricity was found in 90.6 per cent, gas for 
cooking in 69 per cent, mechanical refrigera- 
tion in 17 per cent, indoor water closets in 
82.9 per cent, and baths in 76.7 per cent. 
Values of owner-occupied homes averaged 2 to 
3 times the annual family income. On the 
average, 58.3 per cent of the owner-occupied 
homes were mortgaged, and contract interest 
‘rates on first mortgages averaged nearly 6.5 
per cent on owner-occupied houses. The out- 
standing debt on mortgaged properties aver- 
aged more than half the value in most of the 
cities. In the case of apartments, about one 
fourth of the gross rental was due to inclusion 
of such items as electricity, gas, water, heating, 
garage, and mechanical refrigeration. 


Standardized $3,000 house finds amazing 
market, J. E. Turr. Natl. Real Estate J. 
39, No. 7 (June 1938) pp. 52-54. 

Much as Henry Ford realized the ordinary 
man’s need of an automobile, a real estate 
woman in Pasadena has realized his need for 
a small but dignified home and has put it on 
the market at $3,000 with monthly payments 
of about $20. A hundred have already been 
bought, and the rate of sales is keeping up. 
The houses are substantially alike, but wide 
variety is afforded by trim and paint and by 
landscaping. The living room is 14 by 30 feet 
with a corner-windowed niche large enough to 


hold two studio couches for the use of guests. 
The design is modernistic. All floor covering, 
window curtains, draperies, and mirrors are 
included in the purchase price. Landscaping 
is free. The garage forms a patio wall. 


The case against home ownership, S. CHASE. 
Survey Graphic 27, No. 5 (May 1938) pp. 
261-267. 

The instability of employment is a major 
factor in making home buying risky. In Phila- 
delphia between 1920 and 1934, no less than 40 
per cent of all homes were lost by foreclosure. 
In the nation as a whole, it is estimated that 
there were 1,600,000 foreclosures on nonfarm 
residential buildings between 1926 and 1936, 
besides 1,000,000 homes saved by loans from 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. This 
means that about 43 per cent of all houses 
built during the boom were either lost or 
barely escaped loss by foreclosure. Prospec- 
tive homeowners are subject to high-pressure 
selling from local chambers of commerce, the 
press, the radio, trade organizations. Actu- 
ally, land values cannot be maintained at their 
present levels in face of the decreasing rate of 
population growth, and much land in cities 
will never be needed for home sites. For many 
years urban rentals have been declining and 
vacancies have increased. Renting may be a 
surer way to achieve a peaceful, homelike at- 
mosphere than insecure ownership. According 
to Dr. Edith Elmer Wood, families with in- 
comes less than $2,500 should not attempt 
home ownership, and those with incomes of 
from $3,000 to $5,000 should not aspire to 
owning a house worth more than twice their 
annual income. The solution of the housing 
problem for most city families is the renting of 
homes built as part of large-scale developments 


well managed by experts. 


Pros and cons of homeownership. Survey 
Graphic 27, No. 7 (July 1938) pp. 371, 400. 
Extracts from letters taking exception to 

arguments in the preceding article. 


Prefab houses. Tide 12, No. 6 (March 15, 
1938) pp. 26-27. 
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The first of 40 all-steel houses to be occupied 
by Carnegie-Illinois Steel Company workers in 
Pittsburgh was recently put together by 6 
workmen in 16 hours. It is planned to market 
the product nationally. According to Archi- 
tectural Forum, there are 3 types of prefabri- 
cated houses in the United States today: (1) 
the complete or mobile house propelled to the 
site on a specially constructed truck; (2) the 
panel house, in which walls, floors, partitions, 
and roofs are finished to varying extent; (3) the 
type constructed by moving the factory to the 
job. None of these represents true prefabrica- 
tion, but at least they imply mass production. 
The biggest hurdle is still that of cost; only a 
few manulfacturers have devised types that are 
cheaper than ordinary housing, though in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and in New Albany, 
Indiana, plywood houses are for sale at $2,700. 
Other obstacles are the public’s unfamiliarity 
with modern design, labor opposition, and un- 
favorable building codes. 


The study of housing at Vassar, D. SCHAFFTER. 
Vassar Alumnae Mag. 23, No. 3 (Jan. 1938) 
pp. 9-10. 

A course in housing, presented as a complex 
social problem, has been developed at Vassar 
College in the hope that many occupational 
opportunities will be opened to women if an 
important housing program is undertaken in 
the United States within the next decade and 
that such a course will serve as prevocational 
training. During the coming academic year, 
lectures and field trips to a number of cities 
will form a major part of the course. Students 
also will undertake investigations of their own. 
The National Student Union is sponsoring a 
project in which students are co-operating with 
negro groups in Poughkeepsie who wish to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of improved housing 
for their racial group. An attempt will be 
made to interest alumnae in this study of 
housing, since they can do valuable work in 
their own communities, and by collaborating 
with the students make it easier for the latter 
to fit into community work in housing after 
graduation. 

M. C. H. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Photo-chemical reaction of wool, M. Harris 
and A. L. Smirn. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 27, 
No. 7 (April 4, 1938) pp. 175-178. 

Although wool is one of the textile materials 
most resistant to the action of light, the 
amount of deterioration produced during a 
long period of exposure is appreciable. The 
strength of the fiber decreases, the dyeing 
properties are altered, and the felting qualities 
are reduced. The data suggest that the pri- 
mary action of light on wool is an activation of 
the disulfide group resulting in a change in the 
state of the sulfur followed by the evolution of 
hydrogen sulfide.—R. E. R. 


The detection of oxidation in wool, H. A. 
RutHEerRFoRD and M. Harris. Am. Dye- 
stuff Repir. 27, No. 7 (April 4, 1938) pp. 
179-180. 

A rapid and simple test for detecting the 
oxidation of wool is described. The method is 
based on the ability of oxidized wool to convert 
a ferrous salt into a ferric salt, which in the 
presence of thiocyanate gives the characteristic 
red color of ferric thiocyanate. The suscepti- 
bility of wool to deterioration during wet treat- 
ments, especially with alkaline reagents, is ap- 
preciably increased if the wool has previously 
been oxidized. Damage resulting from oxida- 
tion may be caused by bleaching, processes for 
producing unshrinkable finishes, and exposure 
to strong light, air, and moisture. Oxidation 
has also been shown to affect the dyeing proper- 
ties of the fiber and the durability of woolen 
materials.—R. E. R. 


Sanitary aspects of commercial laundering, 
Dept. of Research and Textiles, Am. Inst. of 
Laundering Service Bull. No. 53, 1938. 

The bactericidal efficiency of the commercial 
laundry formulas for white and colored cottons, 
linen, wool, and silk was studied and compared 
with that of home laundering methods. The 
average bacterial count in the last rinse for 
colored loads in commercial laundries was 71 
per cc., compared with 318,792 per cc. in home 
laundries. Whiteness retention was 97.5 per 


cent in commercial laundries and 85.5 per cent 
in the home. Tensile strength losses are ap- 
proximately the same for both methods. 
Washing formulas used for white cotton and 
linen and fast colors utilize temperatures be- 
tween 110° and 165°F. and holding periods of 
10 and 15 minutes for the suds, 3 minutes for 
rinses, and 10 minutes for sodium acid fluoride 
souring. These formulas are sufficient to in- 
sure safety from the standpoint of public 
health. Low temperature formulas (90° to 
100°F.) require multiple suds in clean washers 
and correct souring to pH 4.5 to 5.0 to insure 
low bacterial counts. A souring range of pH 
6.0 to 7.0 is far less efficient. Centrifugal re- 
moval of excess water and pressing at 338°F. 
for one minute killed residual adherent bac- 
teria in all tests made.—L. S. 


Single and multiple-fiber tests for determining 
comparative breaking loads of wool fibers, 
J. F. Witson and E. B. Roesster. Hil- 
gardia 2, No. 4 (Jan. 1938) pp. 175-182. 
Experiments indicate that the average 

breaking load required for breaking 39 or 40 

pieces of yarn of 20 fibers each, furnishes as 

reliable an index of true breaking load as that 
obtained from tests of 500 individual fibers. 

Although time is required to make the pieces 

of yarn, the time involved in making, mounting, 

and breaking 40 pieces of yarn is far less than 

that needed to test 500 single fibers.—R. E. G. 


Further advances in length analysis of wool, 
S. Townenp. J. Textile Inst. 29, No. 4 
(April 1938) pp. T55-T66. 

The standardization of a method for fiber 
length analysis and especially of a method of 
sample extraction is a necessity for the length 
measurement and comparison of wools. The 
“Tong” method for obtaining a representative 
sample is described and shown to have great 
advantages in studying fiber breakage during 
carding and combing, in providing the best 
criteria for correlation of length distribution 
with length spinning power, and in decreasing 
the differences due to the operator.—H. G. W. 


A device for determining the proportion by 
weight of fibers of different length in a sample 
of cotton, N. Anmap and C. NANJUNDAYYA. 
J. Textile Inst. 29, No. 4 (April 1938) T67- 
T74. 

A new attachment for the cotton stapling 
apparatus, designed at the Technological 
Laboratory of Bombay, has been devised to 
give the frequency distribution of length in a 
sample of cotton. The description and mode 
of operation are given. Tests of the new ap- 
paratus indicate that the results obtained agree 
well with one another and with those given by 
the Balls Sorter.—H. G. W. 


Mothproofing solutions, E. A. Back. Nail. 
Cleaner & Dyer 29, No. 4 (April 1938) pp. 
44-46, 68. 

Wool suiting treated with a 2 per cent solu- 
tion of penta-chloro-dioxy-triphenyl-methane- 
sulphonic acid by weight of dry cloth remained 
undamaged by moths after 5 months. One 
treated sample was dry-cleaned 6 times; one 
was washed in water and neutral soap 6 times; 
one was washed in water and caustic soap 6 
times; and two more were weather tested for 
10 and 30 days. After 5 months, the original 
treated cloth and the treated samples which 
had been dry-cleaned, water washed, and 
weather tested showed no appreciable injury, 
while the treated samples washed with caustic 
soap showed slight injury. All untreated and 
check samples showed badly damaged spots.— 
B. V. M. 


The fur short course, D. Kaptan. Nail. 
Cleaner & Dyer 29, No. 6 (June 1938) pp. 
14-15, 66-67. 

This second installment of a series of articles 
on the construction of fur garments outlines the 
procedure known as “nailing out,” which 
smooths the small folds, creases, and gathers 
in the garment. The illustrations are particu- 
larly helpful in understanding the steps de- 
scribed.—B. V. M. 


Historical development and patents of rayon 
staple fibers, E. C. WARDEN. Rayon Tex- 
tile Mthly. 19, No. 2 (Feb. 1938) pp. 41-44. 
Soon after the World War, particularly in 

Germany, attention was turned to the produc- 

tion of new and desirable fabrics by mixing 
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natural fibers with strong, rayon staple fibers. 
Great advancement has been made in the pro- 
duction and use of staple fiber, especially since 
1935. The author discusses the first com- 
mercial processes and includes a bibliography 
of 77 references.—G. W. 


Determining average denier of staple fibers in 
mixed and self fabrics, W. VON BERGEN. 
Rayon Textile Mthly. 19, No. 2 (Feb. 1938) 
pp. 56-59. 

The author has used the methods recom- 
mended for wool by the American Society for 
Testing Materials to determine the yarn 
number of rayon fibers. Both width and cross 
section methods are applicable. Measure- 
ments of width were made on acetate and 
viscose staple fibers of known denier to deter- 
mine the relationship between commercial 
denier and the diameter in microns. Since 
data for both kinds of staple fibers, dyed fibers, 
and dull and luster fibers fit into the same 
curve, the equivalent denier size of fibers based 
on the average diameter in microns can be 
readily determined.—G. W. 


Physical characteristics of international rayon 
staple fibers. Rayon Textile Mthly. 19, No. 

2 (Feb. 1938) p. 69. 

A table has been prepared giving values for 
denier, tensile strength (both wet and dry), 
tensile strength of wet as percentage of dry, 
and percentage of elongation (both wet and 
dry) for all the different international staple 
fibers under their brand names. A great deal 
of improvement has been made in these factors 
during the past few years; for example, the 
fibers are quite fine, the dry tensile strength is 
good (in some cases it is stronger than that of 
our natural fibers), and the loss in strength 
when wet is quite small.—G. W. 


A consumer classification and specification for 
cotton turkish towels, M. B. Hays. Rayon 
Textile Mthly. 19, No. 4 (April 1938) pp. 
85-86, 112. 

Turkish towels are divided into 4 groups ac- 
cording to the ply of the ground warp and the 
ratio of ground and pile yarns. Minimum 
specifications are suggested for the number of 
yarns per inch, the weight per square yard, 
the breaking strength, and the water absorbed 
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per square yard. Data are given for a fifth 
group to include the few “ribbed” towels on 
the market. Such a classification and specifi- 
cation should serve as a buying guide to the 
consumer.—G. W. 


The technique of color matching, C. E. Foss 
and N. Macseru. Rayon Textile Mthly. 
19, No. 4 (April 1938) pp. 87-88; 19, No. 
5 (May 1938) pp. 70-71, 73. 

The spectrophotometric curve is a funda- 
mental specification of the color of a material. 
If two samples have identical spectrophoto- 
metric curves, they are an exact color match 
and will always match regardless of observer 
or illumination. Expert visual color matching 
is often sufficient, but is dependent upon the 
illumination used. It is usually satisfactory to 
use an illuminant with a color temperature of 
approximately 7000°K, although a check match 
should be made at a lower color temperature, 
preferably around 2000°K. Means of obtain- 
ing illuminants with the proper composition 
and intensities are discussed.—G. W. 


Bibliography of textile test methods, H. A. 
MeRENEsS. Rayon Textile Mthly. 19, No. 
5 (May 1938) pp. 42-44. 

Textile test methods are divided into two 
groups: official and semiofficial, and unofficial 
methods. The official and semiofficial tests are 
distributed in 39 different divisions. In the 
present issue, the first 20 of these groups are 
covered. The name of the test and the ma- 
terial to which it applies, are given with 
specific references.—G. W. 


Exit starch? J. WAKELIN. Textile Colorist 
60, No. 713 (May 1938) pp. 302-304, 348. 
New artificial stiffening methods whereby 

textiles are stiffened without starch seem to 

be replacing starch in textile finishing. Some 
of the more important stiffening methods are 
described. In the Trubenizing process, a layer 
of cellulose acetate is placed between two 
layers of plain-woven, bleached cotton. When 
impregnated with an acetone-alcohol mixture, 
the center layer softens and, with heat and 
pressure, cements the two layers of fabric 
together. The resulting semistiff material is 
permeable to air and moisture, does not crack 
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easily, is not brittle, and is especially satisfac- 
tory for semistiff collars on men’s shirts. Since 
it withstands laundering, starching is unneces- 
sary. In other processes, various plasticizing 
agents and layers (cuprammonium-cellulose, 
methyl-, ethyl-, and glycolcellulose ethers and 
vinyl resins) are used, and the degree of stiff- 
ness is varied by the number of plies of fabric. 
—M. S. F. 


Twist measurements in single yarns, E. R. 
Scuwarz. Textile Research 8, No. 5 (March 
1938) pp. 157-164. 

Any test for determining twist of a yarn 
must specify the total number of turns, length 
measured, and direction of twist. The author 
discusses 5 methods for testing single yarns 
and the number of determinations involved in 
each. An untwist-retwist method using a 
pendulum and signal system is described. It is 
concluded that further clarification of technique 
seems desirable to reach a more nearly consist- 
ent method for single yarns.—M. B. H. 


Breaking strength of dress fabrics: relation of 
strip to grab test results, H. A. MERENEsS. 
Textile Research 8, No. 5 (March 1938) pp. 
165-167. 

Formulas are given for the relation of strip 
to grab and grab to strip test results, both warp 
and filling, for silk, rayon, spun rayon, cotton 
and wool dress materials, and cotton shirting 
and sheeting. Woolen fabrics, particularly 
those which have been fitted, offer more com- 
plex relations.—M. B. H. 


Temperatures in drying, B. R. ANDREWS. 
Textile Research 8, No. 7 (May 1938) pp. 
231-236. 

Samples of white and dyed worsted gabardine 
were dried at different temperatures, speeds, 
and drying times. After pressing, the samples 
were tested for resistance to wear, elasticity, 
flexibility, creasability, and breaking strength. 
The experiments indicate that fast drying at 
temperatures under 280°F. caused high-count 
worsted gabardines to wear longer, resist bend- 
ing more, take pressing better, and hold it 
longer than slow drying. Fast drying at 240°F. 
also gave better results than slow drying at 
180°F.—M. B. H. 
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MISCELLANY 


“When a Woman Buys a Coat.” As a 
pictorial supplement to ‘Quality Guides in 
Buying Women’s Cloth Coats” (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Leaflet 117), Clarice 
Louisba Scott of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics has arranged a brochure of text and 
pictures which holds its own with the best 
commercial material in appearance and main- 
tains the Bureau’s usual standards for accuracy 
and clarity of statement. Because of the high 
cost of production no free copies are available, 
but the publication may be purchased for 10 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


“The Freight Rate on a House.” This 
simple, readable little leaflet is an interesting 
example of legitimate, factual advertising. It 
was put out by the Association of American 
Railroads, Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. By the use of figures from sources 
other than the railroad interests, it shows that 
the increase in freight rates which the railroads 
have asked would make only a negligible 
difference in the average cost of living. 


Liquor Advertising. In describing what the 
Federal Alcohol Administration does and can 
do to control advertising of liquor, Mr. W. S. 
Alexander in a speech before the National 
Conference of State Liquor Administrators on 
June 13 pointed out the limitations of even the 
best federal law and made a plea for uniform 
state laws based on the federal one. Only by 
that means can the advertising of local retailers 
and other intrastate dealers be controlled. 
He also pointed out that the more farsighted 
members of the industry are seriously disturbed 
by the effects of some of the advertising put out 
by brewers and a small group of distillers and 
feel that this is providing the drys with a good 
argument for a return to prohibition. As long 
as the supply lasts, mimeographed copies of 
the address may be obtained from the Federal 
Alcohol Administration Division, U. S. Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D. C. 


Consumer Information from California. The 
consumer education committee of the Cali- 


fornia Home Economics Association has pre- 
pared mimeographed study outlines, “‘Con- 
sumer Information on Blankets” and “A 
Study of the Merchandising of Rayon.” The 
chairman of the committee is Ada S. Kennedy, 
Route 1, Box 167, Pasadena, California. 


Occupations. General housework, advertis- 
ing, and journalism are three new units in the 
series of bulletins about occupations which are 
issued by the National Occupational Conference, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Each 
contains “‘an appraisal and abstract of available 
literature”’ and sells for 10 cents a copy. 


“Our Feudal Housewives.” The lag be- 
tween conditions of work in household employ- 
ment and most forms of industry, the 
indifference (or worse) of most household 
employers to the situation, and their short- 
sightedness in failing to face and correct it form 
the theme of an article by Evelyn Seeley in 
The Nation for May 28. It also tells of the 
various organized efforts to improve things. 


Elementary Ciothing Manual. Elizabeth G. 
Kelly, assistant professor of home economics 
at the University of Delaware, has published 
in planographed form the laboratory manual 
which she has prepared for the use of college 
freshmen in elementary clothing classes. 
Copies may be purchased for $1.25 a copy from 
Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Radio. Last summer at least 60 institutions 
offered courses in radio education, speech, or 
writing,*says Education by Radio. 

Women announcers are more popular in 
Italy than with us, said Lisa Sergio, the first 
one employed by the Italian Broadcasting 
Company. Two possible explanations sug- 
gested for this in The Countrywoman are that 
Italian women have unusually deep voices and 
that in Italy the listeners are largely men, not 
women as with us. 

“A preliminary survey of the radio listening 
habits of 2,348 women living on Maine farms 
and in rural communities” is given in the 
mimeographed bulletin “Radio and Maine 
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Homemakers” issued early in the summer by 
the Extension Service, College of Agriculture, 
University of Maine, Orono. 


Social Work and Education. ‘Our City’s 
Schools as Welfare Centers’’ is the title of a 
group of five papers which occupy the first 15 
pages of the June 6 issue of Better Times, 44 
East 23d Street, New York City. 


Land-Grant College Association Proceed- 
ings. Because the sessions of the home 
economics section last November were mainly 
given over to round-table discussions, the 
proceedings of the fifty-first annual convention 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities carry only two home economics 
papers—the address by Mrs. Burns, which 
appeared in the February JouRNAL, and “‘Prob- 
lems Home Economists Face in a Progressive 
Educational Development”’ by Beulah I. Coon. 
The brief account of the section dinner includes 
the main events and dates referred to in the 
witty program on “Research in Home Eco- 
nomics” (see editorial in January JOURNAL). 


“A Preview to College and Life.”” Under 
this title Dr. Carl E. Seashore, dean emeritus 
of the Graduate College, State University of 
lowa, assembles open letters addressed to a 
college class about problems of the day. They 
are written from the point of view of applied 
psychology and embody the author’s practical 
philosophy of education. The collection ap- 
pears as No. 55 in the Series on Aims and 
Progress of Research, University of Iowa 
Studies. 


Administrative Policies for Education. A 
recent brochure from the Educational Policies 
Commission is entitled ‘“‘The Structure and 
Administration of Education in American 
Democracy.” It is a companion volume to 
“The Unique Function of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy” and treats of policies ‘‘relative 
to the structure and scope of the common school 
system as well as local, state, and federal 
relationships in education.”” Copies may be 
obtained from the Commission, 1201 Sixteenth 
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Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., for 50 cents 
each. 


“Youth in the World of Today.” ‘The staff 
of the American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education co-operated 
with Maxwell S. Stewart in the preparation of 
this pamphlet issued by the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City. Single copies may be purchased for 10 
cents each, larger quantities at lower rates. 


Toward Childhood Education. Two new 
bulletins from the Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., both of which sell for 35 
cents a copy, are “‘Reading—A Tool for Learn- 
ing’’ compiled by Nila Banton Smith and 
“Sharing Experiences Through School As- 
semblies’’ compiled by Agnes L. Adams. 


When You Make a Bibliography. ‘Practical 
Bibliography Making with Problems and Ex- 
amples” has been revised by Marion V. 
Higgins and may be obtained from the H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950-72 University Avenue, 
New York City, for 50 cents a copy. 


Documentary Reproduction. In response to 
the growing interest in the subject, the Ameri- 
can Library Association, with the editorial 
supervision of its committee on the photogra- 
phy of library materials, is now issuing The 
Journal of Documentary Reproduction, “a 
quarterly review of the application of pho- 
tography and allied techniques to library, 
museum, and archival service.” Subscription 
is $3 a year and should be placed with the 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Allahabad Agricultural Institute. The cere- 
mony of the breaking of the ground for the 
first building of the homemaking department 
of the Institute was performed by Lady Haig 
on December 20, 1937. More recent news is 
that many girls were applying for admission 
in July, when at least half of the new dormitory 
would be ready. 
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